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PREFACE 


In writing this little book the author has felt himself 
throughout to be labouring under a double disadvantage. 
In the first place, he is neither a native nor inhabitant 
of York; and in the second he has been oppressed by 
the old Horatian disability— 


a ** Difficile est proprie communia dicere.” 


Almost every aspect, in fact, of York—the history, 
architecture, and heraldry of its Minster ; its castle and 
city walls; its churches; its great wealth of painted 
glass—has been dealt with more or less exhaustively in 
a series of monographs and papers. Some of these 
however are bulky and expensive ; whilst others are 
accessible only with difficulty in the transactions of 
learned societies. In no case hitherto, it is believed, 
with the exception of a few popular guide- books, has 
any attempt been made to deal with the city as a whole, 
both concisely and comprehensively. This must be the 
. ea s apology for intruding himself so rashly among 
company so distinguished. Of zeal and long acquaint- 
ce, on the other hand, he may boast himself in profusion ; 
3 first explored the city as a boy of fifteen; and after- 
wards, for many years, he seldom passed ‘through its 
station, without running up between two trains for a 
fleeting glimpse of the Minster. During the last twenty 
rears he has visited it constantly, generally with the 
conscious intention of writing this little book. 
_ The book is therefore based on long-continued personal 
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knowledge, but thanks are also due in certain special 
quarters. To Mr. T. P. Cooper, to whose “ York: The 
Story of its Walls, Bars, and Castles ” (1904) the writer 
wishes to acknowledge a general obligation in grappling 
with an involved and difficult subject, he is also greatly 
indebted for some private advice and information; to 
Dr. Walter E. Collinge, the present keeper of the York 
Museums, his thanks are due for reading in proof the 
description of the antiquities under his charge; and 
lastly, he has to express his gratitude for the courtesy 
of the Reverend Mother of the Convent of St. Mary for 
allowing him special facilities for the inspection of that 
building. 

ZEsthetic criticism, probably, is always largely a matter 
of mood; the last few times that the writer has entered 
York Minster he has been troubled by a doubt as to whether 
much that he has said in the following pages as to its 
defects and limitations is altogether justified in truth. 
But in the end he has decided to leave the written word 
uncancelled: it represents at any rate what he has 
actually at some time or other seen or felt, even if those 
feelings, or that vision, be not permanent. Perhaps 
some apology, again, is due for his frequent resort to 
what may be called the comparative method of descrip- 
tion, by which constant reference has been made, in 
dealing with the Minster, to features, contrasted or 
analogous, that exist in other great churches, English or 
continental. Since, however, comparison is compre- 
hension, we need not shrink from comparison. It 
is, in fact, the surest basis for both enjoyment and 
understanding. | 

The plan of St. Mary’s Abbey has been very kindly 
supplied by Dr. Collinge, already mentioned, and the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society. It is greatly to be 
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regretted that the necessary reduction in scale has robbed 
it to a large extent of its proper merits. I alone am 
responsible for the allocation of the various claustral 
buildings. It is also to be regretted that the view 
of St. Helen’s Church, at page 98, has been taken 
from a photograph that is now somewhat out of 
date: the house seen to the right of the picture has 
been rebuilt. With regard to the plan of the Minster 
crypt, this is based on that contained\in the York volume 
of the Archeological Institute (1848), but the writer, 
to the best of his ability, has attempted some additions on 
the spot. It is not, perhaps, very-correct, but at l_ast 
it may prove useful in guiding the visitor through the 
confusing labyrinth of that involved and mutilated 
structure. The historical plan of the walls at p. 122 
may also be of use, though necessarily tentative in 
character. 


Wiprorp, HERTFORDSHIRE | 
March 1924 
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Any i I. INTRODUCTION 


York, the capital of Yorkshire, the seat of an archbishop, 
and the second city in the Kingdom in point of civic 
dignity, though not, of course, in point of size } or mere 
modern commercial importance, is built in its own 
county, at the spot where the three Ridings meet, 
amidst flat and unromantic surroundings, on either bank 
of the dull and muddy Ouse. Modern York, notwith- 
standing the magnificent approach from the new station 
over Lendal Bridge, is in many parts a rather mean old 
city, with narrow, red-brick streets, a strange confusion 
of ground-plan, and a general air of dinginess, and even 
_ of disrepair. Certainly other old cities—such as Norwich 
or Exeter—contrive, on the whole, a much brighter and 
happier appearance. Of course, this is true only of 
certain parts of the city that the visitor haunts for the 
sake of its antiquities ; the suburbs of York, e.g., Clifton 
and the Mount, and many of its streets, such as Micklegate 
and Bootham, are bright and pleasant enough. 
Yet no one can approach this dingy old capital without 
sentiments of reverence, and almost of awe— 


“ Dull would he be of soul who could pass Py 
A sight so touching in its majesty.” 


No city in England has a history more stirring, or that 
pierces back deeper into the roots of the past. It is 


1 The population in 1921 was 84,052, an increase of 1,770 
over that of the previous Census (1911; 82,282). The 
| population in 1801 (the first Census year) was only 16,846. 
I I 
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hard, indeed, to realize that for roughly three hundred 
years—for a period, that is, almost as long as from the 
death of Elizabeth down to the present day—York was 
the home of victorious Roman legions: that here the 
Emperors Severus and Constantius Chlorus died, that 
here perhaps Hadrian ruled, that here Constantine the 
Great was proclaimed Emperor. It is hard to under- 
stand that these commonplace streets are still cambered, 
only a few feet below the pavement that we tread, with 
the tombs and temples and broken altars, with the dust 
and wreckage of Imperial Rome. And York, unlike, 
London, is not of interest merely for the sake of a history 
that survives when its monuments have perished. No 
commercial prosperity, no desolating fire, has snapped its 
visible hold upon the past. At every street corner the 
eye is still arrested by some charming token of the 
Middle Time. It is still surrounded by a girdle of 
antique walls; its principal streets are still crossed by 
old gates; still more than a score of mediaeval churches, 
whose windows are still blazing with their ancient 
painted glass, bear witness to the piety of its past. No 
city in the kingdom, save Oxford and Cambridge, and 
perhaps Colchester and Norwich, is so visibly imprinted 
with the symbols of the past. 


Il. HISTORY 


Tue first literary mention of York occurs in the ‘‘ Geo- 
graphy” of Ptolemy, which was certainly not written 
prior to 117, and is generally referred to the period of 
Antoninus Pius (138-161). Here we are told that 
E®dpaxov was one of the cities of the British tribe of the 
Brigantes, and was also thé seat of the Sixth Legion 
(“ Legio Sexta Victrix”). Itis possible, however, by means 
of certain inscriptions that have been found in York 
itself, to push back the history of the city to at least the 
dawn of the second century. Preserved in the Museum of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society (p.155) is an inscrip- 
tion of the time of the Emperor Trajan that is dated from 
internal evidence, beyond question, at 108-109, and that 
was dug up in 1854 in King’s Square. From this we 
learn that York at the period in question was the station 
of the Ninth, or Spanish, Legion (p. 89). This is the 
earliest date in the history of York that can be fixed. with 
unimpeachable authority. But it is possible, at least, 
that the existence of the city can still further be carried 
back to the close of the first century. If the Rev. C. W. 
King is right in his contention that the “‘ Demetrius the 
Scribe,” who dedicated at York the two votive tablets of 
bronze that are described on p. 159, is the same as the 
“Demetrius the Grammarian,” who was sent on a 
mission to England by the Emperor Domitian, York must 
_ have been in existence at least as early as the reign of that 
emperor (81-96). And lastly, Professor Hiibner is of 
Opinion that the tombstone to a standard-bearer that 
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was found near Micklegate c. 1686 must be treated as a 
monument of the first century (p. 155). 


Further back than this we cannot penetrate the. 


twilight of the past, save only into regions of conjecture 
and possibility. It is known that the first Roman 
operations against the North were conducted by Petilius 
Cerialis in 71-75, who advanced from Lincoln (Lindum 
Colonia) across the Humber. It is known, again, that 
Agricola extended the Roman influence at least as far 
north as the site of the later Roman wall between the 
Solway and the Tyne in 78-84. By some it has even 
been conjectured—for instance, by Mr. Norton Dickons 
—that Agricola was the founder of the Roman station at 
York. Accepting this as probable, there remains the 
wider question: Was York then founded de novo, and 
built on virgin soil; or did Agricola merely adopt and 
fortify and recast, ‘‘ after the high Roman fashion,” a 
pre-existing village of British hut circles and clay ram- 
parts? The problem to some extent is parallel to, or 
even actually bound up with, the problem of the origin 
of the name Eboracum.! Did the Romans, finding here 
a primitive Ebrauc, or Caer Ebrauc, merely recast the 
word in Roman form? Or was the label Eboracum then 
coined artificially, and imposed on a new station as a 
new and novel name? 

From the welter of conjecture there emerge at least 
two facts. The original station at York—or, at 


1 This is the prevailing form, though Canon Raine is of 
opinion that it was originally ‘‘ Eburacum,”’ and was only 
changed to Eboracum, probably about the time of 
Severus, and through Greek influence. The “a” is now 
always short, though the long ‘“‘a” is defended by Dr. 
Solloway (‘‘ Memorials,” 78). His citation from the 


mediaeval hymn, “‘ Eboracum presul redit,”’ is not conclusive. — 
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least, the earliest of which we have suspicion—was 
decidedly small in area (c. 42} acres), and was rigidly 
rectangular in shape. It belonged, in other words, to 
that class of Roman station (like those “ per lineam 
Valli”) that were purely military in character, rather 
than to those, like Verulamium (about 200 acres) and 
Calleva (with about 100 acres), the shape of which was 
highly irregular, and the character of which, though 
doubtless “ penetrated by military elements,” savoured 
rather, on the whole, of the big Romano-British city than 
of the purely Roman camp. This certainly suggests that 
the pre-existing settlement—if such, in fact, existed— 
was a matter of small concern. Secondly, it is remark- 
able, as pointed out by Mr. Norton Dickons (though the 
hint is not developed), “‘ how the legionary roads in the 
early times seem to have avoided York.” ‘The subject is 
obscure and difficult, but there are grounds, at least, for 


suspecting that both the Watling and Ermine Streets 


(the second and fifth Jttmera of Antonine), which may, or 
may not, have represented, in part, still earlier British 
trackways, ran originally to the W. of York, and were 
only subsequently connected with it by two loops from 
Aldborough (Isurium) and Tadcaster (Calcaria) respec- 
tively. This certainly suggests that at the time when 
these roads were first laid down York was not a place of 
great importance. Lastly, the neighbourhood of York, 
to which the tide would still ascend if not checked at 
Naburn Lock, may well have been in early times a 
wooded swamp, of which a relic, perhaps, remains to the 
present day, almost within sound of the Minster bells, in 
the shape of Askham Bogs. It is possible, in short, that 
Isurium, in the dawn of Roman rule, was a more impor= 
tant place than Eboracum itself. It was there, perhaps, 
and not at York, that Cartismandua lived and ruled; 
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Isurium, perhaps, and not Eboracum, was at first the 
capital of the primitive Brigantes. Quickly, however, 
Eboracum, though at first perhaps a purely military 
station of no great size or importance, since planted 
(whether, or not, absorbing some petty British village) 
at a spot that had easy access to a navigable river, sup- 
planted its ancient rival, just as Hull, in later mediaeval 
times, supplanted Hedon, or as Newburn was supplanted 
by Newcastle-upon-Tyne. More even than this, it 
became soon, perhaps even more than London itself 
(VII C. I. L. 61), and continued to be for many genera- 
tions, the principal military stronghold of the country. 
The reason is not far to seek: the city was the base for 
constant warlike operations against the savage hordes of 
the still unconquered North, just as Chester (Deva) was 
the base for operations against the less numerous, and 
therefore less formidable, mountain hordes of Wales. 
The Ninth Legion, we have seen, was resident in York 
as early as the dawn of the second century; the re- 
doubtable Sixth Legion (“ Victrix, Pia, Fidelis”) was 
brought to York by Hadrian in 120, and was stationed 
here till the final withdrawal of the Roman eagles ¢. 409. 
Well might its later native poet, Alcuin, christen the city 
an “ altera Roma.” Here the Emperor Hadrian resided ; 
here the Emperor Severus died in 211, and here his body 
was burnt by his sons, Caracalla and Geta, possibly on 
the top of one of the three natural mounds in the suburb, 
on the way to Acomb, that still go by the name of 
Severus’ Hills; here the Emperor Constantius Chlorus, 
the father of Constantine the Great, died in 306; and 
here Constantine himself was proclaimed emperor on his 
father’s death, though the oft-repeated tale that he was 
born at York isa fable, though “still a firmly believed 
article in the popular creed of the place.” That York 
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was a *‘ colonia ” was first proved by an inscription on a 
coflin that has since been lost: M. VEREC. DIOGENES IIIIII 
vir coL[oNIAE] EBor [AcENsis]. From this we learn that 
it was administered by a College of Seviri (“sex 
viri””) ; whilst from a second inscription (p. 155) itappears 
that, like other Roman colonies, it was governed by an 
“ ordo decurionum,” > or local senate. ‘That the magis- 
trates were six suggests the importance of the city 
during the Roman period to which the coffin of M. 
Diogenes is conjecturally assigned ; less important places 
were content to be administered by four, or even two. 
That the city from time-to-time was the site of the 
usual medley of Roman religions, native and imported, is 
proved by the discovery here of dedications—the sur- 
viving few among many lost—not only to the old gods of 
Roman orthodoxy, such as Jupiter, Mars, Silvanus, and 
Fortune, but to the German Deae Matres, to the local 
Britannia Sancta, to the Persian sun-god Mithras (p. 156) 
and to the mysterious Arciacon (p. 155), as well as by in- 
scriptions that prove the former existence here of temples 
to Hercules and Serapis (p. 155).. Do we find inscrip- 
tions to prove that Christianity had also taken root in 
the city that had witnessed the proclamation of Con- 
stantine ? Prior to 1901 none could be cited in evidence ; 
the beautiful and touching inscription to Simplicia 
Florentina (p. 155) involves, indeed, the Christian formula, 
“anime innocentissime,” but it begins with the usual 
Pagan preface, “Dis manibus.” In the latter year, 
however, there was found a bone slip in a coffin with the 
almost unmistakable aspiration: ‘Ave (sor)o(r). Vivas 
in Deo.” It is certain, moreover, that a bishop from 
York, Eborius, was present at the Council of Arles 
in 314: Episcopus de civitate Eboracensi provincia 
Britannia.” Dr. Solloway (‘“‘ Memorials,” p. 81) makes 
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the interesting suggestion that these ancient Romano- 
British bishops (there was probably more than one) had 
their cathedral church and residence in the district still 
called Bishophill, on the southern side of the city, in 
what was then a suburb outside the military camp. 

The end was already in sight as early as 367, when the 
savage northern hordes poured south as far as London; 
when York itself must have been taken, or surrounded, 
by the enemy ; and when the heathen Saxon invader was 
already knocking at the gate. In 409 the Emperor — 
Honorius desired the British cities to take means for their 
own salvation; and at about the same time the Roman 
legions were withdrawn, never to revisit the English 
shores. There descends for a time upon the history of 
York a curtain of impenetrable night. 

Eboracum, disguised and transfigured as Eoferwic, 
emerges again, when history re-emerges, first as the 
capital, under Aelle, of the new Saxon Kingdom of 
Deira, and shortly afterwards, under Aethelfrith (in 592), 
of the united Kingdom of Northumberland. Nennius, 
indeed, tells us that Caer Ebrauc during the preceding 
century and a half had been the chief of the twenty-seven 
“ caers,” or fortified places, of the Romano-British ; but 
nothing else is known of the then history of the city, 
though something may be conjectured. Is Eoferwic old 
Caer Ebrauc merely rendered in Saxon form, or is it 
rather (as Canon Raine just hints) a word of brand new 
coinage, and meaning “ over-city””? The point is not 
really trivial, for perhaps on its right solution hangs the 
interesting problem of the historical continuity of York. 
It is a well-known fact that in the case of the majority of 
Roman cities in England, unlike those in France or Italy, 
there was a violent dislocation in the flow of civic life, 
due to the barbarian invasion of the dawn of the fifth 
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century: some like Pons Aelit and Verulamium lay waste 
for generations, and only sprang again to vigour under 
some extraneous influence—as Newcastle, ¢c. 1080, by 
the building there of a castle by Robert Curthose, and 
St. Albans by the erection there of Offa’s great new 
monastery ; whilst others, such as Calleva (Silchester), 
Corstopitum, and Othona lie buried and grass-grown to the 
present day. On the Continent, on the contrary, cities 
like Amiens, Rouen, and Bourges, and in England a few 
exceptional cases, such as London and probably Lincoln, 
have survived with uninterrupted vitality from the times 
of the Roman Empire. It is probable, at least, that 
York belongs, not to the class of resuscitated cities, but 
to the category of those that have never died. This 
presumption, it is evident, would be immeasurably 
strengthened could it be shown, as Dr. Solloway attempts 
to show (“‘ Memorials,” 85, n.), that the name itself, as 
in the case of the foreign cities mentioned, is also con- 
tinuous from Roman days to the present time. One 
_ other piece of evidence must not be overlooked: York 
has clearly not preserved, as Chester has preserved and 
to some extent even Exeter, the Roman disposition of its 
four chief streets. But this is sufficiently accounted for 
at York by the fact that the nucleus of Roman camp, 
perhaps, as we have seen, in inception purely military, 
' was largely overlaid at a later period by the accretions 


1 The (?) Via Pretoria is more or less represented by 
Bootham and High and Low Petergate, the S.W. section of 
the (?) Via Principalis by Stonegate. But the meeting point of 
these is not the centre of the city, as is still the case at 
Chichester and Gloucester. On the other hand, the Roman 
planning is much more completely obliterated at London, and 
almost equally at Lincoln, both cities of almost undoubted 
continuity: 
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rendered necessary by its rapid and vast extension to the 
dimensions of a great imperial city. It is significant, 
again, that York was designated by Pope Gregory I in 
593-604 as the seat of a future archbishopric, and that 
the cathedral was subsequently built, as in the case of 
the foreign cities of unbroken continuity to which 
reference has recently been made, as well as in the 
case of London, directly in the heart of the old Roman 
city. The objection urged by Dr. Hamilton Thompson, 
that the Saxon monarch at that period had a country 
palace at Goodmanham, in the East Riding, is really’ 
beside the point. It may have been merely a country 
villa for salubrity of air, or for easy access of hunting 
on the Wolds. York, at any rate, was clearly, during 
most of the Saxon period, the capital of Northumberland, 
and even during the brief periods of Northumbrian 
hegemony, between 617 and 633 and 670 and 685, the 
capital of a loosely united England. In view of this fact 
it is the stranger that so little is known of the history 
of the city prior to the date of the Danish conquest in 
867. Christianity, which doubtless had continued to 
flourish, more or less, from the time of the conversion of 
Constantine, had fled before the advent of the lords of 
the White Horse. Only in 627 did Eadwine at length 
yield a tardy obedience to the preaching of Paulinus, and 
to the entreaties of his Kentish Queen, Ethelburga. 
The scene of the great conference that preceded his con- 
version was probably at York, though it may have been 
at Goodmanham—the narrative of Bede is unhappily 
ambiguous ; but it was certainly York that witnessed his 
baptism, and that of all of his Court; and it was at York 
that he now laid the foundations of the church of the 
now re-established bishopric. There follows a long 
sequence of alternate calm and storm. Christian Ead- 
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wine was slain at Heathfield in 633 by Penda, the heathen 

King of Mercia, in conjunction with the British pagan, 
Ceadwalla; and Ceadwalla ruled at York till his own 
defeat near Hexham, in 635, at the hands of Christian 
Oswald, who was afterwards king and martyr. Oswald 
himself was slaitt by Penda at Maserfield in 642; North- 
umbria was divided; and York, which for a time had 
been capital of England, sinks back again for a period 
into comparative insignificance, as capital merely of the 
district between the Humber and the Tees. Penda’ 
himself was destroyed by Oswin at Winwaedfield (prob- 
ably near Barwick-in-Flmete) in 655, and Deira and 
Bernicia were once again united. Had Northumbria, 
says Canon Raine, “but possessed the elements of 
permanent stability, the ruling city in England might 
have been firmly fixed on the banks of the Ouse,” instead 
of on the banks of the Thames. York in the latter half 
of the 8th cent., during the' archbishoprics of Egbert 
(732-66) and Aelberht (766-82), was virtually the seat of a 
university, or at least of a school of learning of European 
reputation, of which one of the principal glories was the 
learned Alcuin (¢. 735-804), the instructor and friend of 
Charlemagne. Now, too, was collected the celebrated 
library, a list of the books in which has been luckily 
preserved for us. 

A shower of blood from the roof of the tyfiaieer was 
ominous, according to Alcuin, of the first descent of savage 
Danes on the sacred shores of Lindisfarne, in 793 ; but it 
was not until 867—thus nearly a hundred years later—that 
York became a prey to the swarms of savage Vikings, under 
Inyar son of Ragnar Lodbrok, and Aulaf, or Olaf, and that 
Christianity, for the second time in the history of the 
city, was temporarily eclipsed, or perhaps for a season 
wholly extinguished. Henceforth, for nearly a hundred 
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years, the unhappy history of York is little more than a 
bloody chronicle of struggles between the Danish princes 
of Northumbria, whose seat was in the city, and the kings 
of Wessex in their sleepless endeavour to effectuate 
English unity. Not the capture of the city by Aethelstan 
¢. 934, when the Danish fort was levelled to the ground 
—not the crushing victory of Brunanburh in 937, when 
the Danes of Northumbria and East Anglia, in company 
with Scots and Welsh and Irish, were put to utter rout— 
can be said to mark finality in the long and bloodstained 
process of welding the old Northumbrian kingdom into 
the grand fabric of English unity. The honour remained 
for Eadred, in 954, when Northumbria was decisively and 
finally incorporated into England as a whole. Hence- 
forth, for virtually the first time since Aelle had become 
sovereign of Deira in (?) 559, there reigned no longer an 
independent, or semi-independent, king in York: the 
city and the surrounding country now passed to the 
immediate government of a succession of earls, or jarls, 
but the new earls of Yorkshire were officials only 
beneath the sway of a king of united England. The 
supreme sceptre, it is true, was destined still to pass from 
Anglo-Saxon to Dane, beneath the rule of Sweyn and 
Cnut, but it still remained the sceptre of an undivided 
Fnsland, and Northumbria, as Northumbria, had finally 
ceased to exist. 

Eoferwic, during the Danish occupation, was known by 
the name of Jorvick. Dr. Solloway sees in this another 
easy philological transition, but it is at least as likely that 
in Jorvick we have an entirely new name, i.e., the ship- 
station on the Yore, which is still the name of the Ouse 
above Borough Bridge. So complete a change of name 
is exactly paralleled at Norwich, where the present 
Danish name (the ship-station of the North) was substi- 
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tuted for the previous English Cyningsford at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century. Anyhow, the final 
transition from Jorwick to York is easy and unmistakable. 
Thus, immediately prior to the Norman.Conquest, the 
country at length was at peace with itself; a Saxon 
monarch, Harold, was king of united England; two 
Saxon earls, Eadwine and Morkere, had their seat of 
government in the neighbourhood of York. The 
established order was vindicated for the moment by the 
tremendous victory at Stamford Brig in 1066, in which 
Harold’s brother, the banished Tostig, and Tostig’s ally, 
Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, were left dead on the 
field of fight. Tostig and Harold of Norway had sailed 
up the Ouse as far as Riccall, had defeated Eadwine and 
Morkere in the battle of Water Fulford, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bishopthorpe, and four days later had received 
the easy submission of York, on Sunday, September 24, 
-1066. They then immediately withdrew to Stamford 
Brig, on the Derwent, about’ seven miles to the E. of 
York, and awaited the onset of English Harold, who fell 
on them unexpectedly on the Monday morning. Harold 
returned victorious to York, and three days later William 
the Bastard set foot on English soil, on the -beach at 
Pevensey— 


“‘ Crying ‘ with my false egg I overwhelm 
The native nest.’”’ 


At first the North was treated by the Conqueror with 
signal leniency; but rebellion succeeded rebellion in 
York in rapid and unteachable succession. After the 
first of these (under Eadgar Atheling and the Earls 
Eadwine and Morkere, in 1068) William established his 
first castle—probably the now tree-covered eminence 
called the Old Baile, on the right-hand bank of the 
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Ouse (p. 141); after the second (again under Eadgar 
fEtheling, in 1069) he erected, it is said in eight days, 
his second castle (p. 142), in the angle at the junction of 
the Ouse and the Fosse, and on the opposite bank of the 
main river, in the shape of the mound now crowned by 
Clifford’s Tower; after the third (once more under 
Eadgar Aitheling, in 1069, but this time in conjunction 
with an invading Danish fleet) his worn-out patience 
exploded in the frightful fit of passion that only exhausted 
itself in laying ‘waste the country from the city to the 
Tees. He returned to keep the Christmas of 1069 in 
York in the theatre of his own dread devastation. ‘‘ No 
one,”’ says the late Canon Raine, “ but a hard, unrelenting 
man could have brought about so much misery, and the 
recollection of it wrung an expression of remorse from 
him afterwards when he lay upon his death-bed.” So 
Bismarck, a later apostle of “ frightfulness,” is said to 
have been haunted in old age by the memory of the 
bloodshed in the wars that he had engineered. 

Yet let it be remembered that in that semi-barbarous 
age, just as, at the present time of writing, among a 
semi-barbarous people, acts of insufferable cruelty were 
as readily committed by rabble as by ruler. In the reign 
of Richard I the city was made infamous by an outbreak 
against the Jews, nearly five hundred of whom were 
slaughtered, or driven to self-murder (p. 144). In 1290— 
it was just a century later—the Jews, as a body, were 
expelled from the city. 

It is but a step from the tragic to the ludicrous! The 
long and undignified struggle for supremacy between the 

1 An insignificant stream that rises near Easingwold, and 
after draining the area of the ancient Forest of Galtres flows 
into the Ouse below Skeldergate Bridge (p. 138), after a 
course of about sixteen miles, 
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archbishops of-Canterbury and York—perhaps one should 
rather say for the supremacy of Canterbury, for York 
claimed only an equal honour, and never aimed at 
hegemony—had its origin with Lanfranc and Thomas, 
the two first Norman holders of the respective sees, and 
was only concluded by an illogical compromise in 1352. 
York is now officially Primate of England, and Canterbury 
of All England—a distinction without a difference. At 
the Council of Westminster, in 1176, Robert of Canter- 
bury had taken his place on the right hand of the papal 
legate, but Roger of York, who arrived rather late, 
‘sooner than forfeit the coveted-honour, seated himself on 
the lap of his rival. Thence it is said he was ignomini- 
ously “ pulled off, beaten with sticks, and flung upon the 
ground.” York by the final settlement sits on the left 
hand of the king in council, but Canterbury on the right. 
The triumph remains with Canterbury. 

Twice we have seen already, in this short sketch of its 
history, York was virtually the capital of united England. 
The same conditions that had operated in the 3rd cent. 
to fix the Imperial Court at York were imperative still 
in the 14th cent. York once more was the base for pro- 
longed warlike operations against a powerful northern 

enemy, thus necessitating the constant presence of the 
king in the city. Intimately connected anywhere with 
the presence of the king was the administration of kingly 
justice, and the holding of kingly councils and parlia- 
ments. Parliaments, accordingly, were constantly sum- 
moned at York during the reigns of the first three 
Edwards—in 1298, in 1310, in 1314, in 1318, in 1320, 
and again frequently between 1328 and 1337. The 
Court of the Exchequer and the Court of the King’s 
Bench were transferred hither from London for seven 
years in 1298; they were here again in 1327, and between 
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1328 and 1337. The presence of the monarch, of his 

law courts and his parliaments, are essentially the elements 

that decide the seat of government: London remained 

nominally the capital of England, but York, at frequent 

intervals, was participant in its honours. Never since 

the city had ceased, in 954, to be the home of northern 

royalty had it witnessed such revival of its half-forgotten 

splendours. Storms, no doubt, broke in the close 

vicinity during the ignominious reign of Edward II. 

The defeat by the Scots at Myton in 1319 (VIILY. A. J. 

117) was followed by their triumph at Byland in 1322 

(VIII Y. A. J. 475). On the former occasion they even 
penetrated, and set on fire, the very suburb of the city, 
but the walls remained intact. In 1328 Edward III, 
then fifteen years old, was married in the, cathedral to 
Philippa of Hainault, a baby bride of less than fifteen 
summers. Their second son, born some eight years 
later, is buried in the Minster (p. 59). This was not the 
first occasion on which the cathedral had witnessed the 
wedding of a king. In 1221 Alexander II of Scotland 
had been united within its walls to the Princess Joan, 
sister of Henry III. In 1252 their offspring, Alexander 
III, was here married to his cousin, Margaret, daughter 
of the same English king. The close connexion with the 
three successive Edwards should be borne in mind by the 
visitor to the Minster when he stands before the rood- 
screen at the entrance to the choir. Nowhere else, 
perhaps, in England is the tie between a great city and’ 
its monarchs celebrated so regally as in that unrivalled 
gallery of mediaeval sculpture. 

The accession to the throne of Henry [V— 


“ Heaven knows... 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways ”— 
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was the signal for a new series of revolts. After one of 
these (in 1403) the body of “Hotspur” Percy was 
brought here from Shrewsbury Field for burial in the 
Minster (his place of sepulture is now unknown); in 
another (in 1405) perished the gentle and pathetic figure 
of Arch. Scrope, who, even more than its nominal saint, 
St. William, was the true lodestar in later days that drew 
the pilgrim’s foot to York (p. 60). In the Wars of the 
Roses the hapless city was tossed like a ball between the 
two contending factions. York was at first Lancastrian, 
at any rate in the sense that it never fell into Yorkist 
hands until after the Yorkist victory of Towton Field. 
Perhaps its busy citizens, could they have said what they 
really felt, would have cried with dying Tybalt, “A 
plague o’ both your houses.” After the battle of 
Wakefield (1460) the head of Richard, Duke of York, was 
set, as in bitter mockery, on the top of one of its gates. 
A single year later, after the battle of Palm Sunday 
Field, in 1461, this bleaching relic was one of the first 
objects that greeted his victorious son, when he rode 
into the city on the following Monday. It was immedi- 
ately replaced, with savage retribution, by the heads of 
the Earl of Devon and of other Lancastrian prisoners. It 
is strange, perhaps, that no great battle, unless we count 
Water Fulford, has ever been fought immediately below 
the walls of the city, though so many have been contested 
from York as a base, or disputed for York as a prize. 
Stamford Brig, the Standard, Towton, Marston Moor— 
not one of these has been fought in its immediate vicinity, 
though all have been fought, more or less, in its neighbour- 
hood. Richard III, it may be noted, ere we quit the 
House of York, was a singular favourite in Yorkshire and 
in York. The city archives, under the date August 23, 
1485, report how “ king Richard, late mercifully reigning 
a 
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upon us . . . was piteously slane and murdred, to the 
grete hevynesse of this citie.” “‘ No king of England,” says 
Canon Raine, “ has been more beloved in York.” Per- 
haps then it is only Tudor caricature that finds expression 
in Shakespeare : f 


‘“ there is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me.” 


The Princess Margaret, daughter of the conqueror at 
Bosworth Field, came in princely state to York on her 
bridal procession to Edinburgh to marry James V, in 
1503. ‘Twice afterwards, as a widow, she stayed at St. 
Mary’s Abbey (p. 146), on journeys between London and 
Scotland in 1516 and 1517. On the first of these two 
last occasions the monks broke a new doorway through 
their precinct wall, that the queen might be spared the 
unpleasantness of traversing squalid Marygate, in which 
was the main entrance to the monastery, and might enter 
the precinct directly from the great North Road, at a 
point immediately north of Bootham Bar. Not the 
recollections of Flodden—which after all were glorious— 
could chill the hearts of the citizens towards a Scottish 
queen of English birth. 

In the storms of the Dissolution, York fell an easy prey 
to the rabble of the Pilgrimage of Grace—an essentially 
Yorkshire movement: it made, in fact, no very great 
resistance, and its archbishop, Edward Lee, at any rate, 
was perhaps not wholly out of sympathy with the insur- 
gents, who forced on him the revolutionary oath after his 
surrender, with Lord Darcy, at Pontefract Castle, in 
1536. The rising ended in smoke; its leader, Robert. 
Aske, an East Riding squire, was executed in York, after 
being drawn on a hurdle through the streets of the city, 
in 1537; and two months later, when Henry presented 
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himself in outraged dignity, the city hastened to meet 
him in abject humiliation. It is odd that Dr. Layton, 
whose report on Yorkshire monasteries, by now universal 
consent an abominable libel, had colourably justified, if 
it cannot fairly be said to have caused, that suppression 
of the lesser houses which itself in turn was the leading 
cause of the Pilgrimage of Grace, should have been 
appointed by Henry to the deanery of York in 1539. 
The rebellion, however, to this extent bore more or less 
permanent fruit, in so far as it resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Council of the North, which continued to 
sit at York till its suppression after the execution of its 
last Lord President, the Earl of Strafford, in the reign of 
Charles I. 

During the great Civil War, the city was fated to 
undergo for the first time in its recorded history a siege 
of prolonged severity. At that time apparently loyalist 
to the core, it was garrisoned for the king by the Marquis 
of Newcastle; and its siege was begun towards the 
commencement of June, 1644. Part of the circuit was 
invested by the Scots, part by the Parliamentary forces 
under the two Fairfaxes, and part by the Earl of Man- 
chester. The Minster was spared by common consent, 
as Strasbourg Cathedral was spared in 1870 by the 
ancestors of those modern degenerates— 


‘* Aetas parentum peior avis tulit 
Nos nequiores ’— 


who have lately made a heap of stones of Coucy, and 
bade fair to make a heap of stones of Rheims. Even so, 
it is reported that a stray cannon ball entered during 
service, and danced “‘in and out among the pillars like 
_achild at play.” The two Fairfaxes, at any rate, were 

Yorkshiremen, hailing from Nun Appleton, in the West 
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Riding, almost within sight of the Minster towers, and 
were certainly not likely to be consenting to the destruc- 
tion of the glory and pride of Yorkshire. Yet it is tragic, 
this solicitude for dead stone and mortar, when human 
life is spilt about like water. 

Newcastle was not left long in York without such help 
as his party could afford. On June 3oth the news 
arrived that Rupert and his horse were at Knaresborough. 
The besiegers, to avoid being taken in a trap, marched 
along the main highway to meet him. Rupert, however, 
abandoning the direct advance, crossed the Yore at 
Borough Bridge, and approached York circuitously, down 
the left bank of the river. Newcastle came out from the 
city to join forces, and a juncture was effected of the two 
Royalist armies a little outside the walls. The theatre 
of war was thus removed for the moment from York to 
the surrounding champaign. The Parliamentary army 
was encamped at Marston Moor, about eight miles from 
the city, and here, on Tuesday, July 2, 1644, although 
not until late in the evening, was fought out the tremen- 
dous battle. Rupert, who on the previous night had 
encamped, it is said, among the growing corn, crossed the 
river early on the Tuesday morning, possibly at Poppleton 
Ferry, and sought out the enemy at Marston Moor. ‘The 
story is told with graphic energy by Dr. Gardiner, and is 
certainly one of the most dramatic in the long roll of 
English battles. All that afternoon the two armies lay 
at bay, watching one another tensely, and each waiting 
for the other to “let slip the dogs of war.” At last it 
was come to past six o’clock, and it seemed as though, 
that day, the fight was not to begin. Newcastle had 
turned aside to light his pipe, or enter his coach—it 
seems to be uncertain which—when in a moment, no 
man knows apparently at whose bidding, or on whose 
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initiative, the battle had begun. The few short hours 
that remained of summer daylight were sufficient for a 
hecatomb of slaughter. Victory in the event remained 
with the Parliament and the Scots, and York was thus 
bereft of its defenders. Yet the helpless city was allowed 
to surrender on honourable terms on the following 16th 
July, with a special stipulation that the Minster and city 
churches should be spared. 

The Restoration, in 1660, so far at least as York was 


concerned, was largely the work of the veteran second 


Fairfax. On 11th May the king was proclaimed in the 
city amidst rejoicing and acclamation. “But the old 
Puritanical feeling,” says Dr. Raine, “ was still strong, 
and could not be easily repressed.”” This was mani- 
fested, particularly in 1688, when it was rumoured that 
Dr. James Smith, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Calli- 
polis, who had taken up his residence at the Manor, and 
was one of the four new Vicars Apostolic among whom 
England had been lately parcelled out, was destined by 
the king for the then vacant archbishopric. That James 
would have embarked on a deed of such temerity is 
hardly to be credited, but the rumour was sufficient. 
Yorkshiremen are famous for a sturdy independence— 
“and Yorkshiremen are stern of mood ”—that borders 


_ occasionally on eccentricity. In Yorkshire, wrote the Ab- 


_ bot of St. Mary’s in 1556, “there he such a company of 


f 


wilful gentlemen... .as there be notin all England besides.” 
rath Smith had the audacity to venture in the streets 
‘in provocative procession. His beautiful silver crozier 
was torn from the episcopal hand, it is said by the Earl 


of Danby, and is still preserved i in the Treasury of the 


' 
| 


Minster. It is the last occasion in the history of the city 
| that stands out in picturesque relief from the latter-day 


paul level of civic mediocrity. 


Ill. THE MINSTER 


Tue great Minster? church of York, situated at the 
single point in the county where all three Ridings meet, 
though standing itself in none of them (p. 1), is in a 
sense, not fanciful but real, the visible symbol of York- 
shire unity. However widely the three Ridings be 
separated from one another in scenery, in speech, in 
industry, in history, yet here, in this great fabric, the 
common possession and the common pride of all, is the 
link that knits them together in indissoluble union. 
Apparently one of the four biggest churches in the world 
to the north of the Alps and the Pyrenees*—decidedly 
the biggest church in England—it dominates not merely 


1 The word, though undoubtedly derived from monas- 
terium, appears simply to be a survival in the North (Lincoln, 
Beverley, Ripon, Southwell) of the old common Anglian 
denomination for a church. Both Kirkdale Church, in the 
North Riding, and St. Mary’s, Castlegate (p. 109), are called 
‘‘ minsters ”’ in extant Sax. inscriptions. 

2 Lord Grimthorpe in his “‘ Book on Building ” gives the 
area at 63,800 square feet. It is difficult, however, to get 
correct measurements for its foreign rivals. Cologne is given 
by Mr. Bond at 65,800 feet, Amiens at 70,000 feet, and 
Rheims and Chartres at 65,000 feet each. Amiens, on the 
contrary, is given by Lord Grimthorpe at 60,700 feet (which 
would make it less than York), by the Rev. T. Perkins at 
c. 86,000 feet, and in Joanne’s “‘ Nerd” at 7,700 métres 
(=82,891 square feet), The biggest Gothic church in Italy | 
is Milan (92,600 feet), and in Spain, Seville (150,000 fect, 
according to Mr. Bond, or 102,000 feet, according to Lord 
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the city at its feet: it dominates also, for a radius of 
many miles, the fat and teeming cornfields of the level 
Vale of York. Long after York itself has passed out of 
sight for the traveller who, by road or rail, is speeding 
into the country, this enormous edifice may still be seen 
in the distance, like a ship far out at sea, in the huge and 
otherwise featureless landscape. In Yorkshire itself there 
is a multitude of distant hills from which the Minster is 
said to be visible—the writer himself has seen it, not with 
_curious scrutiny, but obviously and unmistakably, from 
the crest of the Hambledon Hills above Kepwick. If 
bulk and mere impressiveness, in fact, were sufficient by 
themselves to constitute supremacy, then York would 
successfully claim the first place among all the great 
churches of the kingdom. Yet many who visit it again 
and again are conscious of a growing disappointment— 
of something lacking of beauty and spiritual grace; of 
something present of hardness and mechanical grandeur. 
This is not the place to speculate—though the business 
might be tempting—as to what, if anything, were corre- 
spondingly lacking in the lives and ideals of those who 
reared it; what rivalry, or ambition, or love of worldly 
splendour crippled the hands of its secular canons or 
chilled the heart of its princely bishops. It is certain, at 
least, that other churches in the country, of far less 
pretension, such as Exeter and Lichfield, are far more 
beautiful. 


I. HISTORY OF THE FABRIC 
_ The history of the building is tolerably certain, though 
not without points of obscurity. It is certain, to begin 


| Grimthorpe). The biggest churches in the world, irrespec- 
tive of architectural style, are apparently St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, and (if we follow Mr. Bond) the cathedral at Seville. 
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with, from the testimony of Bede, that a wooden church 
was erected here for the baptism of Eadwine at the hands 
of Paulinus in 627; it is certain, again, that Eadwine - 
commenced, almost at once, a larger stone “ basilica ” in 
which this old wooden oratory was intended to be 
included ; it is certain, once more, that this “ basilica ” 
remained still unfinished when Eadwine fell at the battle 
of Heathfield in 633 (II, 14). This fragment of stone 
church was subsequently completed by the piety of 
Oswald, King and Martyr. By the time, however, of 
Bishop Wilfrid, this first Saxon church was already 
ruinous—the birds flew in at the open windows, and the 
place, as it were, had become a “den of thieves.” Wilfrid, 
accordingly, glazed the windows, leaded the roof, and 
apparently whitewashed the inside walls—“ super nivem 
dealbavit ” (LXXI R.S., i, 23; LIL R.S., 216). The 
date of this restoration can only be fixed approximately ; 
it cannot have been earlier than the substantial accession 
of Wilfrid to the See of York in 669; and it was appar- 
ently prior to the death of Wulfhere, King of the 
Mercians, in 675 (“ Igitur supradicto rege . . . regnante 
. . . Officia semiruta lapidea eminebant’’). So far the 
history of the building has been reasonably clear, but 
we next arrive at a difficulty. In Alcuin we find the 


following three verses (LXXI R.5., i, 394): 


“* Ast nova basilicae mirae structura diebus 
Praesulis hujus erat jam caepta, peracta, sacrata. | 


Quae triginta tenet variis ornatibus aras.”’ 


The “praesulis hujus” refers to Arch. Aelberht. 
Now, if this statement of a contemporary has reference 
to the Minster—and it would certainly be strange if a 
second church of such magnificence should have been 
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erected at York at so early a date—we have evidence here 
that the whole structure was rebuilt during the rule of 
Aelberht. Canon Raine, in fact, in support of this 
contention, calls attention to a passage in Simeon of 
Durham: “Anno DCC xlj monasterium in Eboraca 
civitate succensum est” (LIS.S., 18). Yet if the Minster 
(and it is not by any means clear that “ monasterium ” 
here means the Minster) was in ruin in 741, and only 
rebuilt in 767-780, how comes it that Alcuin, in the 
verses immediately preceding, describes at great length 
the erection by Aelberht of an altar to St. Paul on 
the very spot where King Edwin had received the 
“baptismatis undam ”’? Is it likely that the archbishop 
would consecrate new altars in a church that stood in 
need of immediate reconstruction ? + 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the old Saxon 
Minster—whether the original church commenced by 
Edwin, completed by Oswald, and restored by Wilfrid, 
or whether some later, and doubtless more magnificent, 
structure that was due to the piety of Arch. Aelberht 
—was burnt with the rest of the city in the revolt that 
preceded the terrible harrying of the North in 1069 
(LXXI R.S., ii, 98; p. 14). Thomas of Bayeux, the first 
Norman archbishop, thus found himself successor to a 
ruined heritage: the church had been destroyed, its 
canons had been scattered, and its title-deeds were either 
burnt or lost. That Thomas rebuilt the church from 
its foundations is expressly stated by the ancient’ chroni- 
clers. Hugh the Chantor says: “ fundavit et fecit” 


1This is the argument of Prof. Willis (‘‘ Architectural 


History of York Cathedral,” 4), but it perhaps lays too great 


a stress on the poetical chronology of Alcuin. Possibly, how- 
ever, his new basilica was really the Saxon collegiate Christ 


Church (p. 93): 
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(LXXI R.S., ii, 108) ; his anonymous copyist, perhaps for 
the sake of greater emphasis, deliberately expands the 
phrase into “a fundamentis fecit” (b., 362). It is 
strange, however, that the choir of this new Norm. 
church should have needed to be rebuilt, only a few 
generations later, by Arch. Roger (1154-81), who also 
constructed the crypt (LXXIR.S., ii, 398). * Itis possible, 
of course, that Thomas only built a new nave and new 
transepts, whilst merely patching up the choir that 
already existed. 

Of the now-existing church, as seen above ground, no 
portion had yet been begun. Of the building as it stood 
at the death of Arch. Roger practically nothing now 
remains save some fragments of the crypt.. With the 
13th cent. must be dated the substantial commencement 
of the present Minster. It is generally admitted that the 
existing S. transept dates from the time of Arch. Walter 
de Gray (1216-55). ‘The architecture is agreeable to 
that date; yet I cannot find a line of contemporary 
evidence that establishes the fact in so many words. 
There are indications, indeed, in plenty that this was a 
time of great activity in the history of the fabric. ‘Thus 
an indulgence for forty days, dated at Shirburn on July 
18, 1226, was granted by Gray to those who should 
contribute to the fabric: ‘‘ ecclesia nostra Beati Petri 
Eboracensis vestro indigeat suffragio” (LXXI R.S., iii, 
135). Again, the same archbishop founded his chantrey 
of St. Michael, which was placed in the S. transept, in 
1241 (LVI S.S., 190). Probably this marks the com- 
pletion of the work (2b., XXX, iv). Gray is also credited 
with other architectural achievements—the W. front of 
Ripon, the chapel now used as the Minster Library, and 
the beautiful little village church at Skelton, in the 
North Riding. As to the N. transept, this is known to 
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have been built by John the Roman, who was canon and 
treasurer of the Minster (LXXI R.S., i, 409), and who 
also constructed a central tower. “Stubbs,” unfortunately, 
gives no precise date; but the fact that John Romanus 
was succeeded by Edmund Mortimer in his office of 
treasurer in 1265 (Drake, 568) fixes it as prior to that year. 
As to the great Dec. nave, this is known to have been 
begun by Arch. John Romanus, son of the John Romanus 
last mentioned, in 1291. He laid, indeed, the foundation 
stone with his own hands at the S.E. corner of the church 
in the presence of the Dean; Henry-de Newerk, of the 
Precentor, Peter de Ros, and of such others the Canons 
as were then in residence (LXXI R.S., » 409, 410). 
How long the nave took building is not certain: Mr. 
Bond is of opinion that the substantial work was finished 
by 1324, but that the wooden vault was not added till 
c. 1354. The W. window, at any rate, was glazed by 
Arch. Melton in 1338: perhaps at first the building was 
finished off with a temporary wooden roof. 

More or less contemporary with the building of the 
nave was the building of the Chapter House, and of its 
slightly later lobby ; but here again the dates are much 
confused. Prof. Willis was of opinion that the Chapter 
House was not commenced, notwithstanding the Geo- 
metrical tracery of its windows, till after 1320, but other 

authorities date its inception as far back as ¢. 1280. Its 
glass is given by Mr. Nelson as late 13th cent., and 
perhaps the latter year is more correct. The occurrence 
of later characteristics—for instance, the nature of the 
carving—suggests perhaps that the work was long drawn 
out: it is certainly suggestive, though clearly not cun- 
_clusive, that the Chapter Acts are first entitled “In 
domo capitulari” in 1342. Mr. Bond does not hesitate 
to assign its erection to ¢. 1300, and thinks it slightly 
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later than the lovely Chapter House at Southwell, of 
which it is then to some degree a copy. 

It now remained only to replace the Norman choir of 
Arch. Roger—magnificent as that no doubt was—by 
something even yet more magnificent, and, at the same 
time, more in harmony with the dignity and scale of the 
remainder of the church. We find accordingly that the 
new Lady Chapel, that is, the four east bays of the 
present structural chancel, was commenced by Arch. 
Thoresby in 1361 (ib., 420) ; according to Prof. Willis it 
was finished (35)—and in this conclusion he is confirmed 
by Canon Raine (XXXV S.S., xv)—at least as early as 
the date of Thoresby’s death, in 1373. As to the choir 
proper, the last part of the present church, except the 
towers, that now remained to be constructed, between 
the new Lady Chapel of Thoresby and the old E.E. tower 
—this is supposed by Prof. Willis to have been begun 
and completed between 1380 and 1400 (47). The E.E. 
central tower was recased with Perp. work—its piers 
still retain some portions of their earlier Norm. ashlar— 
at some period subsequent to 1405. Bishop Skirlaw of 
Durham, whose arms appear on the lantern, is stated by 
his biographer, William de Chambre, to have built a 
large part of it (IX S.S., 144). Finally, the $.W. tower 
of the Minster was commenced c. 1432, during the 
treasurership of John Berningham, who “ has immortal- 
ised himself by having his name cut in stone, under one 


of the large windows on the outside ” (XXXV S.5., 51n).? 


1 A practice not altogether unknown to mediaeval piety, 
notwithstanding the grave sarcasm of Pope (‘‘ Moral Essays,”’ 
III, 283, 4). Thus the chancel of Great Bookham Church, 
in Surrey, contains an inscription recording its erection by 
John de Rutherwyke in 1321, and there is a similar inscription 
at Egham. 
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The N.W. tower is supposed by Prof. Willis to have been 
erected ¢. 1470 (47). ‘The Minster, as we now see it, in 
all its broader outlines, was thus completed before the 
close of the 15th cent.; but it was fated during the 
Igth cent. to pass twice through a baptism of fire. The 
stone fiddler, who-formerly crowned the apex of the great 
S. transept, who is shown with extravagant exaggeration 
in the print of Haynes (? ¢. 1731), and whose mutilated 
body now reposes in the crypt, has wittily been said to 
have presided over two conflagrations like another Nero 
fiddling over another Rome. The first of these was 
caused by a madman named Jonathan Martin, in 1829. 
He concealed himself after afternoon service behind the 
tomb of Arch. Greenfield in the N. transept, and pre- 
sently succeeded in setting the Minster in a blaze. The 
story is told at length by Mr. Baring-Gould in the second 
volume of his “ Yorkshire Oddities” (p. 139). The 
second originated in the $.W. ‘tower, in 1840, by the 
negligence, or misfortune, of a workman. In the first 
of these great outbreaks perished the magnificent old 
woodwork, which formerly existed in the choir. It is 
almost a miracle that the glorious old glass was spared a 
similar fate. 

Before quitting this rapid sketch of the architectural 
history of the Minster it seems worth while to consider 
briefly the significance of the dates of the different parts 
of the fabric as compared with those of other great 
buildings in the North of England. It might well have 
been expected that the metropolitan church would have 
marched in the van of architectural innovation, and 
‘would have set the fashion to its lesser neighbours ; and 
‘this, indeed, seems actually to have been the case in a 
single instance of the close of the 14th cent. The com- 
‘mencement of Thoresby’s new Lady Chapel, in 1361, 
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probably marks the introduction, at any rate on any 
noticeable scale, into the North of England, of that new 
school of architecture which had first made its isolated 
appearance at Gloucester almost exactly half a century 
previously. York appears, on the other hand, as rela- 
tively an architectural laggard in the building history of 
the 13th cent. The S. transept must yield precedence 
in point of date to what is certainly the earlier work in 
the transepts of Hexham and in the nave of Selby, and 
to what is probably the earlier work in the choirs of 
Whitby and Rievaulx Abbeys, to the last two of which, 
indeed, it seems to be more or less indebted. Its late 
13th cent. nave is slightly later than the earliest Dec. 
‘work at Ripon, Howden, Selby, Hull, and perhaps at 
St. Mary’s Abbey. Even the imported French influence 
that appears so strongly in the Dec, work at York—as 
though the Canons, conscious that their appearance 
in the field was late, were determined to make it 
at any rate novel and effective—does not seem to have 
left its mark to any appreciable extent on any of the 
great churches of the neighbourhood. No part of 
York can claim, like Canterbury, or Westminster, or 
Gloucester, to stand out, a conspicuous landmark, in the 
evolution of English architecture.? 


1It is apparently more or less contemporary with the 
choir and transepts of Beverley, and with the eastern transept 
at Fountains. Perhaps it is impossible, in the absence of 
precise dating, to say which of these three is indebted to the 
others. The Chapel of the Nine Altars at Durham, powercs 
seems to be slightly later. 


2There is just one further possibility. Mr. Moore 
suggests (‘‘ Mediaeval Church Architecture of England,” 
174) that the Curvilinear tracery of the great W. window, 
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II, CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Wooden church erected for the baptism of Edwin 627 


Stone Sax. church commenced by Edwin Se aN ying 
Stone Sax. church finished by Oswald .. 635-642 
Church restored by Wilfrid . , iis 669-675 
Church rebuilt, or Yestored, Bh, Arch, Aethel- 
Berbt ) 032 oie ! bi 767-780 
Church destroyed by fire ws .. 1069 
Norm. church (? excluding choir) built by Arch. 
Thomas .. 1070-1100 


New choir and crypt built by Arch, Roger 1154-1181 
S. transept rebuilt by Arch. Gray .. 1216-(?) 1241 
N. transept rebuilt by Treasurer John Romanus 
before 1265 
Nave rebuilt by Arch. John Romanus 1291 onwards 
Chapter House andlobby .. ws (?) 1280-1342 
Lady Chapel built by hich Soest 1361-c. 1373 


Choir rebuilt . is .» (2) 1380-(?) 1400 
Central tower remodelled .. .. after 1405 
_§.W. tower built by John Berningham sis deta ge 
N.W. tower built .. sis eh 0a CeO 
Church injured by fire oe ae BY .. 1829 


Church again injured by fire ite “ve ». 1840 


“and in the tower windows of the clerestory level,” is 
“among the early examples of that flowing tracery which 
prevailed about the middle of the fourteenth century.” The 
naves of Hull and Beverley, and the clerestory of Selby choir, 
were all building at roughly the same time as the W. 
window at York (known to have been glazed in 1338); but 
‘it is impossible, again, in the absence of exact dates, to say 
which of these, if any, served as pattern for the others. 
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III. DIMENSIONS?! 


Feet 
Total length .. Cy Li ie oy .. 486 
Length of nave He a a is aa 205 
Square of central tower bis ie ane mati) 45 
Length of transept .. ote cf =f fae 
Breadth of nave and aisles .. ee oe wa S06 
Breadth of transept .. se a ote pew OS 
Height of nave oe cad e a ee) 193) 
Height of choir a a as Be eS ee Co 
Height of central tower... a ee ie 29S 
Height of western towers .. is aa fe, 1T96 


IV. DESCRIPTION OF EXTERIOR 


Our survey of the exterior of the Minster is best 
commenced with the noble W. Front. ‘This, as a whole, 
may reasonably be claimed as the finest example of its 
kind in the-country—a simple and logical division into 
three compartments, each of them representing the actual 
termination of one of the three divisions of the nave, 
with two similar towers, rising above the ends of the two 
aisles, and flanking the whole composition. It is remark- 
able that, prior to the reconstruction in 1834 of the N.W. 
tower at Canterbury, to bring it into uniformity with its 
§.W. neighbour, and prior to the elevation to episcopal 
dignity of Ripon in 1836, and of Southwell in 1884— 
themselves once “matrices ecclesiae” of the great 
mother church at York—York alone possessed, among all. 
the cathedrals of the kingdom, a western termination of 


1 From Lord Grimthorpe’s “ Book on Building,” p. 348. 
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this simple and intelligible character.1 Among churches 
of less than cathedral rank the best example of this species 
of facade is at Beverley Minster, the design of which— 
though belonging as a whole to a different period, and 
though as pre-eminently distinguished for its impression 
of height as York is pre-eminently distinguished for its 
impression of breadth—was probably influenced by the 
W. front of York, and constitutes, in fact, its single 
serious rival. It may reasonably be questioned whether 
these exact and regular designs, in which every main 
detail on one side of the composition is balanced by the 
same detail on the other, gain more in the direction of 
uniformity and dignity than they lose in the direction of 
variety and grace—whether the charming irregularity of 
Amiens and Rouen be not preferable to the monotonous 
repetition of Abbeville and Rheims. It is certain, how- 
ever, that, of its own peculiar kind, this great W. front 
of York is quite unrivalled in the kingdom. 

The germ idea may well have come from either South- 
well or Ripon. Mr. C. Moore, indeed, who finds 
French influence in the nave in other directions, thinks 
that “ the west front of York is altogether French in its 
proportions and general disposition of parts, except for 
the diminutive portals, and the great pointed window, in 
place of a circular opening, which differentiate it from 
typical French models.” It might fairly be retorted 


1 Lichfield, of course, is the nearest approximation, 
differing only in the substitution of a pair of spires for a pair 
of towers. Durham is only excluded from the category by 
the intrusion of the beautiful Galilee. At Wells the W. 
front is a fivefold composition, the flanking towers standing 
clear of the aisles. At Lincoln the W: towers rise from 
‘behind a kind of screen; and at Bristol the whole W. front 
is a modern composition, completed only in 1888. 


3 
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that cavernous portals and big rose window are exactly 
the two essential features of the typical French fagade ; 
nor is it easy to believe that even an English copyist would | 
so entirely ignore the former splendid feature. As a 
matter of fact, there is a much closer parallel between the 
W. front of York and that of Ste. Gudule at Brussels, as 
anyone will see in a moment who is at pains to compare 
two pictures of the two. 

It is easy enough to find faults. The central doorway 
is far too small, especially in relation to the window 
above it, though it manages to avoid the ridiculous 
dimensions, almost like those of a rabbit-hole, of the 
central door at Lichfield. Small doorways, however, are 
a characteristic that English builders deliberately pre- 
ferred ; the great triple doorways of France (Bourges has 
actually five), though imported into England in the case 
of the N. transept at Westminster Abbey, though adum- 
brated at Salisbury, though adopted at St. Albans, and 
though exaggerated almost beyond recognition at Peter- 
borough, were never successfully acclimatized on insular 
soil. ‘The front, again, is overlaid with panel-work and 
niches, repeated almost as mechanically, and with as little 
taste or meaning, as in the lavish modern Gothic of 
Barry’s Houses of Parliament! ‘This is also a Flemish 
feature (as witness the tower of St. Bertin’s Abbey, at St. 
Omer, or the facade of Antwerp Cathedral) that occurs 
again in profusion in the tower of Boston Church. 
Lastly, the parapets of the two W. towers, like some of 
those in Somerset, e.g. Glastonbury and Dundry, project 
beyond the wall surface, and the corner pinnacles are not 
continuous with the corner buttresses underneath them. 
These, however, are minor blemishes that irritate less 
the general public than the eye of the trained architect 
or draughtsman. One great merit of the front is its 
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curious unity, when we remember that it belongs to three 
different periods—that the lower half is Geometrical, 
that the middle is Curvilinear (or almost Flamboyant), 
and that the tops of the towers are Perp. The intricate 
design of the great W. window is compared by Mr. 
Fergusson to the great E. window of Carlisle, but he 
assigns the palifi to the latter. As a matter of fact it 
much more closely resembles the great E. window of 
Selby Abbey, and one of these two has clearly been 
- influenced by the other. Carlisle is a window of nine 
main lights, whilst York and Selby have eight and seven 
respectively ; but whereas the tracery of the two last 
aims at organic unity, Carlisle is content to be divided 
frankly into three distinct groups, and is undoubtedly 
the most pleasing, if least ambitious, composition of the 
three. The heart-shaped motif in the centre has been 
copied in the E. window of the N. chapel at St. Denis 
(p. 96), and occurs again in the S. nave aisle of Beverley 
Minster, and in the desecrated church of Notre Dame 
at St. Flour (Cantal.). The front retains very little 
statuary. In the gable above the central door, im- 
mediately below the apex, is the figure of an archbishop 
seated—Melton, or John Romanus (Poole and Hugall, 
66). To the N. of the gable are the arms of Vavasour ; 
to the S, is the Percy (or more strictly Louvain) lion. By 
each of these achievements is a restored statue: “‘’ The 
Percy holds a piece of moulded stone [or wood], the 
Vavasour a piece of unwrought stone, their respective 
benefactions to the fabric being thus commemorated” 
(ib., 67). It is worth noting in this connexion that there 
is a statue of Henry Vavasour (c. 1455), also holding 
a lump of stone, on the tower of Barwick-in-Elmete 
Church, in the W. Riding. This is a convenient point 
to mention that the Minster, like most of the city 
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churches, is built of hard, white magnesian limestone, much 
of which is from the now abandoned quarries at Huddle- 
stone and Thevesdale, near Tadcaster (p. 129), in the W. ~ 
Riding. Huddlestone belonged at one time to the Lang- 
ton family (XXXV S.S., 64n.), and Thevesdale perhaps to 
the Percies (ib., 147n.) ; but the tradition that stone was 
given also by the Vavasours is persistent, and need not be 
doubted (ib., XXIV). It was perhaps from the same 
quarries that stone was granted by another Vavasour to- 
wards the restoration of the Minster after the fire of 1829. 

The two sides of the Nave are now practically alike, 
but till recently the N. was the plainer of the two, and 
was frequently considered the more beautiful. On the 
S. the buttresses of the aisles were continued upwards 
into pinnacles, and traces remained of the former exist- 
ence of flying buttresses, or at any rate of an intention to 
build them; on the N. these pinnacles were wanting, 
and the buttresses were finished with a simple gable. 
In 1905 the Chapter, in the face of a storm of antiquarian 
protest, added pinnacles to these northern buttresses, 
and built flying buttresses on both N. and §. Whether 
flying buttresses ever previously existed on the S. is a 
question that has been hotly disputed. It is commonly 
asserted that they were left unfinished, and the buttresses 
on the N. side completed without pinnacles, when the 
builders abandoned the design of stone vaulting for the 
nave, in which case their subsequent erection has falsified 
an important bit of history, and is only less objectionable 
than Abadie’s fanciful reconstruction of the old pointed 
arches of St. Front at Périgueux, or than Violet-le-Duc’s 
neo-Gothic tamperings in the nave of Evreux Cathedral. 
In this case, too, the N. side of the nave, where no 
preparation had been made for these flying buttresses, is 
apparently the slightly later of the two. On the other 
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hand, these buttresses are shown as actually existing in 
an engraving of Hollar (1672), in the 1846 edition of the 
Monasticon, and in Willis’s “‘ Cathedrals” (1742)—per- 
haps not very conclusive evidence. 

Two faults of this nave are palpable and gross: the 
monotonous repetition—in startling contrast with the 
lovely nave at Exeter—of the tracery in the windows 
(Bond, 292), itself feeble in the aisles, and the excessively 
low pitch of the roof, in startling contrast to the high- 
pitched leads of Lincoln. The comparatively flat roofs 
of the nave and choir at York are perhaps the weakest 
point of the whole church. Towards the close of Gothic 
architecture this feature, of course, became common, but 
it is always a disfigurement ; and we note its presence with 
surprise so early as the end of the 13th cent. The visitor 
should also notice before quitting the exterior of the nave 
the free use above the aisle windows, and especially above 
the myriad niches of the great W. front, of pedimental 
gables, crocketed, and with finials. ‘This, says Mr. 
Moore, “‘ occurs first in France about 1240, I believe, as 
in the triforium of the choir of Amiens” (174). Its 
introduction at York is another symptom of French 
influence, since this is apparently its first occurrence in 
this country. 

Of the 13th cent. Transepr fronts by far the more 


1 They also appear in the views of Kip (undated, but 
between 1691 and 1714), Baker (1750), and Buckler (1805), 
as also in a coloured and apparently very accurate print of the 
second fire, dated 1840. They do not appear in the views of 
Daniel King (d.? 1664) and Barker (1714), nor in the general 
views of the city by Haynes (c.? 1731) and Buck (1745). 
Hollar, at any rate, is untrustworthy—in another of his 
engravings he inserts a rose window in the gable of the 
N. transept ! 
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beautiful is the N., which contains the famous “ Five 
Sisters ”’—the tallest collection of lancet windows in 
England (53 feet), save the spurious triplet by Lord 
Grimthorpe in the S. transept at St. Albans. In the 
gable above are five smaller, graduated lancets; and on 
the wall space below is a beautiful blind arcade. The 
tops of the great buttresses are obviously unfinished. 
This is certainly the simplest and most majestic composi- 
tion—almost Classical in its severity—-of any great 
transept front in the kingdom. The front of the S. 
transept, on the contrary, is confused and disappointing : 
nothing can well be imagined more entirely unsatis- 
factory than the three strange little gables—like so many 
pyramids—that are stuck over the central door. ‘“ It is 
difficult to believe,” says Mr. Clutton-Brock, ‘‘ that these 
arches and gables are not an addition later in date than 
the transept itself; they are so ugly and so meaningless.” 
It is noteworthy, however, that almost exactly similar 
gables appear above the great W. doorways of Jedburgh 
Abbey and of Elgin Cathedral. Their character is so 
distinctive that it is difficult to believe that there is not 
some close connexion between all three buildings; the 
point might be worth investigating. Elgin is probably 
more or less contemporary with York; but Jedburgh, 
according to Fergusson, belongs to the close of the 12th 
cent. or the very beginning of the 13th cent., and may 
thus well have set the fashion to the other two. 

The central stage of the S. front is occupied by three 
big lancets; the gable by a big rose window. ‘This, and 
the roses at Lincoln, Winchester, and Durham, are the 
only five examples of their kind in a cathedral church 
in England—not counting mere gable roses, like those 

1A picturesque story of the “‘ Five Sisters”’ is told by 
Dickens in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ”’ (Chap. 6). 
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at Chichester and Lichfield, that do not look into 
the body of the church; but instances occur in 
non-cathedral churches at Beverley and Westminster, 
and in the ruined Yorkshire abbeys of Byland 
and Whitby, as well as here and there in a parish 
church, as at Cheltenham and King’s Charlton, in 
Gloucestershire. Formerly there was also a gorgeous 
wheel-window in the E. end of the chancel of old St. 
Paul’s. The rose, however, at York, unlike those at 
Westminster and Byland, and unlike the great W. roses 
at Orleans and Rheims, is relegated to the gable, and 
does not form the central feature of the main facade. 
The Cuorr, on the whole, is more satisfactory than the 
nave, though it too lacks the crowning glory of the 
steeply pitched roofs that lend such grace to Beverley 
and Lincoln. The fifth bay from the W. in both the 
N. and S. aisles is elevated to the level of the clearstory 
parapet, thus forming a kind of elementary second 
transept, with one enormous window from top to bottom 
on the faces that look N. and S. Mr. King suggests (58) 
that these transeptal bays ‘represent, in effect, the 
transeptal towers of Archbishop Roger’s Norman choir ; 
and may be reckoned among the most original features of 
the minster.” They are certainly without parallel in 
England ; but in external aspect, at any rate, they have 
analogies in the great collegiate church of St. Quentin, 
in Picardy, where double aisles were thus elevated in the 
13th cent., though partly reconstructed at a later date. 
There is a remarkable difference in the external elevation 
of the clearstory between the early Perp. Lady Chapel 
(1361-73) of Arch. Thoresby and the later Perp. chancel 
(1380-1400) of Archs. Neville and Fitzalan. The former 
is protected by a curious screen of stonework, which 
stretches in front of the clearstory windows throughout 
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its whole length of four bays. As to the E. end, its 
merits, or demerits, have been very differently appraised 
by different writers. Mr. Clutton-Brock complains (63) 
that “‘it seems merely the end of an overgrown parish 
church, and not of a great cathedral. . . . It is almost 
impossible, in fact, to believe that this is the east end of 
the loftiest and widest choir in England.” Mr. Bond, on 
the contrary, claims for it that it possesses “* distinction ” 
—‘ one never confuses the east end of York with that of 
any other cathedral—one never forgets it” (291). It is 
certain, we think, that it is far less beautiful than the less | 
ambitious fronts of some smaller neighbouring churches 
—than the lovely E. ends, for example, of Howden and 
Selby, or even of the Minster church at Ripon. As to 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s criticism there is certainly a close 
analogy between the E. end of York and that of so purely 
parochial a church as Holy Trinity, Hull. By far the 
most satisfactory view, it should be added, of the exterior 
of the whole church is to be got on the N. side. In this 
is comprised the beautiful Chapter House and the noble 
simplicity of the great N. transept. On this side too 
there is a breadth of green lawn, and the building is less 
encroached on by houses and traffic. Even so, one sighs 
at York for the academic quiet of the closes of Salisbury 
and Wells. The S. side of the Minster is almost as public 
as the whole precincts of.a continental cathedral. 
Considered as a whole, the chief defects of the exterior 
are undoubtedly the shortness of the nave in proportion 
to its breadth and height, the absence of high pitched 
roofs,! and the relative lowness of the great central tower. 
1 This feature, so unusual at so early a date—it is more 
typically a defect of the 15th cent.—was perhaps due to 
the desire to get big clearstory windows, another instance | 
of the familiar pressure of the lighting problem. As a 
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This last is quite as bad as the central tower at Ripon, 
which scarcely overtops its two western neighbours, if at 
all; and there can hardly be a question that if the central 
lantern of York could be raised another story—could it 
be invested with something of the soaring grace of 
Canterbury or Lincoln—the church as a whole would 
gain immeasurably in composition and dignity. York, 
again, is wholly lacking in that subtle sense of mystery, 
in that gradual, delightful unfolding of member beyond 
member, that fascinates and charms us in perambulating © 
the S. sides of the two great churches last named. The 
exterior, whether considered in detail or as a whole, is 
masculine and vigorous above all other English cathedrals, 
and imposing by mere weight of bulk and stature; but 
it is singularly deficient in loveliness and poetry, and 
derives no help from colour, like Hereford or Lincoln, 
which might soften its overwhelming self-assertiveness, or 
give grace to its over-exuberant ornament. The hard, 
white magnesian limestone of which it is built is perhaps 
the least attractive building material in the world. 
“Stately,” the epithet used by Wordsworth, is perhaps 
after all the best term by which to describe it: . 
“Divine thou Lincoln on thy sovereign hill, 
Thou, stately York.” 


V. DESCRIPTION OF INTERIOR 


The Minster is almost invariably entered by the S. 
transept, and this no doubt, artistically, is the proper 
point of ingress. However much one may be tempted, 


matter of fact, these windows are, I believe, greater in the 
nave in all dimensions than those in the aisles below, whilst 
their tracery is equally uninspired, and repeated with equal 
monotony. 
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in examining this great fabric, to carp at this or that 
particular detail, nothing for the moment remains but 
admiration—criticism itself is wholly silenced in delight _ 
—immediately we cross this threshold. ‘The view across 
the transepts, including the lantern of the great central 
tower, is one of the most spacious and magnificent in the 
world: not one of the great cathedrals of France—the 
general impressiveness of whose interiors suffers so 
disastrously from the disproportion between their height, 
‘on the one hand, and their length and breadth, on the. 
other—affords one, I think, a vista so simply majestic as 
this ; even Beauvais is less striking, and certainly Chartres, 
as compared with York, looks almost small. Milan, to my 
knowledge, is the single real competitor, but I do not 
know the huge cathedrals of Spain. The S$. Transepr 
itself is E.E. work, and much of its detail is exceedingly 
beautiful. This was the first portion built of the now- 
existing church, and the vast scale of this accordingly 
determined the dimensions of all that was to follow. Yet, 
ungracious as it seems so constantly to criticize, its faults 
are too patent to be overlooked, ‘The triforium in itself, 
considered bay by bay, is a composition of singular 
loveliness“ the largest and most complex triforium in 
the country ” (Bond, 285), though there is something of 
much the same design at Whitby, and perhaps in some 
other churches. On the other hand, it is far too big for 
its surroundings—for the arches underneath it and for 
the clearstory above; “‘ the feeble clearstory,” says Dr. 
Freeman, “and broad and sprawling triforium are un- 
satisfactory ” (“’Three Cathedrals,” 24). The wooden 
roof, again, is an unsuccessful compromise between a 
genuine stone vault and a genuine timber roof. It is sup- 
posed to date in its design—and partly in actual fabric— 
from the beginning of the 15th cent. (Clutton-Brock, 84). 
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A stone vault grows apparently from the walls and shafts 
below it, however much this semblance is in reality de- 
ception—however much it is really sustained by external 
pinnacles and flying buttresses. But to the eye the vault 
and the structure beneath it are one and homogeneous, 
and related to one another in the same organic unity that 
exists in an avenue of trees between the trunks and their 
overhanging branches. An honest wooden roof, on the 
contrary, is frankly a separate entity, resting, indeed, on 
the walls below it, but asserting no claim to be considered 
an integral development of them, and discriminated by a 
visible line of demarcation. In the transepts of York it 
is clear from the design that all idea of organic vaulting, 
if such were ever contemplated, was abandoned before 
the builders reached the clearstory; yet the existing 
wooden roof, though in very clumsy fashion, imitates the 
form of a stone vault. A wooden vault, moreover, is in 
itself a contradiction, for the essential features of stone 
vaulting, though they may be superficially imitated in 
timber construction, cannot really be produced in it. 
The wooden vaults in the transept at York, as we must 
call them for convenience, are thus at once both sham 
and incongruity ; in the nave and choir, on the contrary, 
where at least the semblance of organic vaulting is com- 
pletely observed throughout, the incongruity is avoided, 
though the sham is more intense. 
In each of the two transepts the third arch from the 
outside end is blocked on each side, and is also very much 
narrower than its neighbours. The explanation of this 
curious phenomenon was first suggested by Prof. Willis 
(47). When the transepts were erected, it must always 
be remembered, they were fitted on to Thomas’ Norm. 
nave and to Roger’s Trans. choir ; and these four narrow 
‘arches were originally those by which the new E.E. 
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transepts opened to the narrow, pre-existing aisles of 
choir and nave respectively. When, however, the new 
Dec. nave was built, with its much broader aisles—and_ 
subsequently the new Perp. chancel—it became necessary 
to remove these awkward, narrow arches, which otherwise 
would interrupt the vista. This was effected, not by 
complete rebuilding, but by the transposition in each 
case of the two already existing arches, in each of the 
four arcades, that were next to the central tower. ‘This 
ingenious operation—which may be compared with the 
equally bold bit of architectural engineering by which 
the piers in Carlisle choir were rebuilt in the 14th cent. 
beneath their 13th cent. arches—is not easy to explain ; 
but reference to the plan, or study on the spot, will make 
the matter clearer. The blocking of the old narrow 
arches was no doubt due to the desire to find better 
abutment for the massive central tower. 

The S. Transept has only three old monuments, all in 
the E. aisle.1_ Their position will be discovered from the 
plan. (1) Arch. Walter de Gray (d. 1255), a beautiful 
E.E. monument, with a recumbent effigy that rests below 
acanopy. This is by far the most beautiful monument 
in the Minster, which can hardly be called rich in this 
form of mediaeval art. The archbishop is in mass vest- 

1York, Winchester, Wells, and Ely are the only four 
English cathedrals that have both E. and W. aisles to both 
transepts. This is found again in the S. transept at 
Chester, which was a separate parish church, and thus 
exceptional; and occurs again, rather curiously, in some 
parish churches, even though of no great size, as Patrington. 
Generally speaking, the transept tended to dwindle from the 
Norm: period onward, and it is altogether inconspicuous in 
cathedrals like Canterbury and Worcester. The scale of the 
transepts in proportion to nave and chancel at York is 
probably without parallel in Europe. 
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ments, and the face is really striking: it may well have 
been a portrait. The crook of the crozier is merely 
adumbrated by a twist of conventional foliage, whilst the 
point is thrust into the mouth of the dragon on which 
the prelate stands. It is fitting that Gray should thus 
repose in the great transept of his own rearing, just as 
Bishops Everard de Fouilloy and Geoffroy d’Eu sleep in 
bronze at Amiens in the nave of their own erection. 
The plaster finials at the top were added by Bernasconi 
at about the close of the 18th cent. ; it was an imperti- 
nence to intrude them, but the thrushes are really pretty, 
and one would not wish to-remove them now. The 
heavy iron railing round the monument was added. by 
Arch. Markham (1777-1807). (z) Arch. Sewall de Bovill 
(1256-58) ; and (3) Arch. Geoffrey of Ludham (1258-65), 
both floreated crosses. 

The composition of the N. end of the N. Transept, 
with its five great lancets, filled with exquisite contem- 
porary, 13th cent. grisaille glass, is, of course, totally 
different from the S. end of the S. transept, but otherwise 
the two transepts are much alike. Inboth may be studied 
the Lincoln and York variety of E.E. conventional foliage, 
in which the stems are curved gracefully round ‘the bell 
of the capital, AttheS. end of the E. aisle is the beautiful 
Dec. tomb of Arch. Greenfield (1306-15), with a brass 
figure of the archbishop, the lower part of which was 
stolen c. 1829. This is said to be the “ earliest example 
of an archiepiscopal or episcopal figure in brass now 
remaining in this country’ (XVIII Y.A.J. 16). It was 
behind this monument that the lunatic, Jonathan Martin, 
is said to have concealed himself after afternoon service 
prior to his setting fire to the cathedral in 1829. Notice 
also in the W. aisle the so-called Haxey’s tomb, which 
perhaps, like that at Hemingborough, was a mere 
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memento mori, over which people made offerings and paid 
their dues, but is much more probably the cadaver of a 
monument that has otherwise been destroyed. 

The Dec. Nave consists of eight bays, and is commonly 
reckoned a comparative failure. The length (205 feet), for 
example, is far too short for its enormous breadth (106 
feet, with the aisles) and height (93 feet) ; it is wider than 
any other nave in the country, and loftier than any save 
Westminster Abbey (103 feet). A compromise, again, 
between two different ideals, it exhibits in perfection 
the special merits of neither. In earlier English cathedrals 
the stress is chiefly laid on accentuating the three great 
horizontal divisions, e.g., in the nave of Ely and in the 
“ Angel Choir” of Lincoln; in later, the tendency is 
rather to emphasize the vertical lines, as in the naves at 
Winchester and Canterbury—“ we have at last the avenue 
of stone.” In France this organic, upward tendency 
appears as early as the middle of the 13th cent. in the 
glorious nave of Amiens; but the English builders, on 
the contrary, as shown by Mr. Moore, never completely 
arrived at the final Gothic conception, nor ever wholly 
freed themselves from the horizontal Norm. ideals, 
York, it is true, is a distinct step in this last direction, as 
witnessed by the existence of bold vaulting shafts from 
the ground, by the huge size of the clearstory windows, 
and by the absence of the usual English passage in front 
of them ; and lastly, and above all, by the partial suppres- 
sion of the triforium, which is here reduced to mere blind 
tracery at the base of the clearstory windows. ‘That this 
nave is more French in character than any other building 
in England since French William’s choir at Canterbury, 
and since the choir and transepts at Westminster, is 
indeed palpable at a glance. Had its builders persisted 
in what must surely have been their original design 
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p. 43), and crowned it, as they crowned its aisles, with 
hat “ be-all and end-all” of Gothic architecture, the 
ibbed stone vault, it would also be wholly French in 
pirit. It can hardly be believed that they intended 
rom the first that the great metropolitan church of the 
North should thus be concluded, cheaply and meanly, 
vith a sham wooden vault. They shrank, no doubt, in 
he end from vaulting so great a span (48 feet), though 
his is only 2} feet in excess of King’s College Chapel at 
Sambridge, and § feet in excess of Amiens. They may 
yave been encouraged in this timidity by the unhappy 
srecedent that they found already set them in the N. 
ind S. transepts. Nor were they even willing to confess 
heir failure frankly, and to cover this huge span with a 
satently wooden roof. On the contrary, they con- 
tructed it in the guise of a lierne vault, which still, in 
ts reconstituted form since the fire of 1840, mocks and 
leludes the uninstructed spectator with the semblance 
ind construction of stone. Mr. Bond makes the interest- 
ng suggestion that, if the builders had been artistically 
1onest, we might have seen in this nave at York “an 
Singlish Gothic cathedral with such a hammer-beam roof 
is that of Westminster Hall: very magnificent it would 
1ave been.” Magnificent perhaps, but assuredly not 
Sothic ; and also wholly parochial in expression, though 
he covering of a metropolitan church. 

_ But it is not merely in disproportionate shortness and 
in lack of high stone vault, that the nave of York Minster 
amentably falls short of the easily imaginable ideal. It 
s also, though it aims to be vertical in character, marked 
oy a curious lack of vertical emphasis, which puts it at 
distinct disadvantage when compared, on the one hand, 
with strongly vertical naves like those at Winchester and 
Canterbury (though it really belongs to a better school of 
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architecture), or, on the other, with earlier, vigorous 
Norm. naves, like those of Ely and Norwich, though 


horizontal in ideal. ‘The vaulting shafts, as pointed out - 


by Mr. Clutton-Brock, are not sufficiently pushed forward 
to imitate the “avenue of stone” (71). The capitals, 
again, though carved with delicate natural foliage, are 
attenuated and trifling; the window tracery, as already 
noticed when reviewing the exterior, is repeated with 
mechanical monotony; and the great W. window, 
though exquisite in itself, is after all a mere traceried 
opening in an over-decorated wall. Lastly, the interior 
of the nave lacks wholly, like the exterior of the church, 
the charm of rich and tender colour—the warm, red glow 
of the interiors of Lichfield and Chester, the soft, deep 
browns of Lincoln and Durham, the delicate blues of St. 
Davids, the triple hues of Exeter, the deliciously cream- 
like whiteness of French churches like Laon and Brou. 
The magnesian limestone of York, which weathers to a 
hard, glazed, white surface outside—with perhaps a 
touch of yellow—grows dismally drab within. The 
interior colour of the nave is as dull and disappointing— 
it may be partly due to the scraping of successive restora- 
tions—as the interior of Bayeux Cathedral. 

Yet those who take their stand at the extreme W. end 
of the nave, though conscious of these blemishes, will be 


conscious also—just as they were conscious in the two 


transepts, and will presently be conscious in the choir— 
of a definite sense of majesty and spaciousness that 
differentiates York at once from all lesser English cathe- 
drals, that justifies its proud position as a great archi- 
episcopal church, and that renders it wholly worthy of 
its lofty pre-eminence as the chief ecclesiastical edifice of 
the second city in England ! 

Notice the exquisitely lovely well-arcade, in nave and 
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choir alike, below the aisle windows. The present 
pavement of the nave was laid from a design by Kent 
and the Earl of Burlington ¢. 1736. Unhappily the 
old flooring, with its wealth of memorial slabs and 
with its interesting ‘‘ Processional Path,” marking 
the positions to“be taken up by the Canons, was 
then wantonly destroyed. The nave contains only a 
single old monument—a recessed, Perp. tomb in the N. 
aisle, in the third bay from the W. This is generally 
supposed to mark the final resting place of Arch. Roger 
(1154-81), who in that case, perhaps, was translated from 
the choir. In the spandrels of the arcades, on the faces 
to the nave, is an interesting series of heraldic shields, 
many of which, no doubt, commemorate those who 
contributed to the rebuilding. Notice the curious 
wooden dragon’s head at the end of a long neck that 
projects from the bottom of the triforium on the N. 
This is supposed once to have supported the chain that 
held the cover of the font. Notice also the fragments of 
stone figures that still remain on each side on the sill of 
the middle of the five openings of the triforium arcade 
in each bay. In the second bay from the W. of the N. 
aisle is the now blocked-up doorway that led formerly 
to the now destroyed Chapel of St. Mary, or of the Holy 
Sepulchre. On the wall of the S. aisle (in the second 
bay from the E.) is the quadrangular brass plate, with an 
inscription, of James Cotrel (d. 1595 ; XVIII Y.A.J. 23). 
Notice the lectern, a fine brass eagle, which was given 
by Dr. Cracroft, as appears from its inscription, in 1686, 

The glory, however, of the nave is its magnificent early 
Dec. glass, contemporary with the building, and now in 
process of gradual restoration, with which is incorporated, 
in the clearstory, some of the 12th and 13th cent. that 
was probably reinserted here from the Norm. nave of 
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Arch. Thomas, when this last was pulled down. It is 
impossible in a book of these dimensions to describe the 
Minster glass in detail—it is probably approached in 
aggregated area only by the glorious 13th cent. glass at 
Chartres—but an attempt will be made to direct atten- 
tion to windows of particular interest. It is little less 
than a miracle that it should have escaped in the great 
fire of 1840, when the blazing roof collapsed into the nave. 

The Minster glass is described by Mr. G. Benson in 
Y.P.S.R., 1914, pp. 1-123, and that in the parish 
churches, p. 124-181. 

The great W. window was the gift of Arch. Melton 
(1317-40) in 1335 or 1338. Notice in the clearstory the 
arms of such great North country families as Warrenne, 
Neville, Fitzhugh, Percy, de Vesci, Mowbray, Ros, 
Constable of Flamborough, Bulmer, Dacre, Latimer, 
Mauley, Clifford, Colville, Wake, and Vavasour. Many 
of these achievements appear again in the series of stone 
shields, alluded to above, in the spandrels of the arcades. 
Two windows in the N. aisle are of more than common- 
history. ‘The first of these (the first from the E.) con- 
tains scenes from the life of St. Catherine (one of the 
most popular saints of mediaeval hagiology), and was 
presented by Canon Peter Dene (‘‘Priez pur maistre 
Pierre de Dene ke ceste fenestre fist fere”), whose 
adventurous history, a little recalling that of Browning’s 
Fra Lippo Lippi, is transcribed at length in vol. II, 
PP: 54-7, of the new “ History of Northumberland.” The 
donor is shown at the bottom of the middle light. The 
second (the next to the W.) is the so-called “ Bell- 
founder’s Window,” which was given by Richard Tunnoc 
(d. 4330), and depicts, amongst other subjects, the casting 
of a bell (right hand bottom panel), and its turning in a 
lathe (left hand bottom panel). This window is also 
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remarkable as retaining a figure of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury (central panel on left), which has escaped the 
iconoclastic order of Henry VIII, and also a picture of 
the old Ouse Bridge, destroyed in 1810-12 (upper panel of 
middle light). ‘The chief windows in the S. aisle are the 
first from the,E. (scenes from the life of St. Nicholas), 
and the fifth (the Root of Jesse). ‘The whole collection 
of glass in the Minster is now in process of conservative 
restoration—a necessary step, though most regrettable 
to those who recollect these windows in their comparative 
decay. How much old glass gains in jewel-like scintilla- 
tions of light from its very irregularity of surface—like 
the marble pavement of St. Mark’s at Venice—is clear 
to those who study it on the spot.’ 

The great Centrat Tower, with its noble open 
lantern above an exquisite blind arcade, dates, as we 
have seen, in its present form, from the time of Walter 
Skirlaw, and exhibits the achievement of that prelate. 
The Perp. Roop-Scrzen stretches across the entrance to 
the choir, and is reputed the last great work in the 
church. The fact that the series of kings of England on 
its W. face (commencing on the N. with William the 
Conqueror) terminates, on the S., with Henry VI, 
sufficiently indicates its approximate date. This statue 
of Henry VI is modern, the original having been removed 
at some period unknown. “‘ Like other effigies of the 
king, at Ripon and elsewhere, it seems to have been 
regarded with the reverence bestowed on the image of 
a saint ;+ and it may possibly have been destroyed at the 
Reformation” (King, 81). Its place was afterwards 
taken by a figure of the “ English Solomon,” but this is 
now at Ripon, which was re-established as a collegiate 

1 At Eye, in Suffolk, there is a painting of Henry on the 
rood-screen, in which his head is surrounded by a halo. 
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church by James. The figures are vigorously executed, 
and deserve prolonged and careful study : those of the later 
kings may well be portraits. Perhaps it is mere imagina- 
tion that traces in the features of Richard II the feebleness 
of a super-sensuous zstheticism (“To put down Richard, 
that sweet, lovely rose ”’) ; that seems to detect duplicity in 
the lineaments of his successor : 


“Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me”’ ; 


and stern determination in those of Edward I. Henry V, 
however, incomparably the finest of all these figures, is 
undoubtedly possessed by a manly spirit of optimistic 
resolve : 
‘* Shakespeare sings 
The last of our adventurer kings” ; 


whilst the extreme old age of Edward III (“ gray with 
distance Edward’s fifty summers”) is rendered with 
quite singular felicity. 

The Cuorr of York Minster, as already seen, dates 
from the last quarter of the 14th cent. ; the Lady Chapel 
is roughly a decade earlier.1 Both of them are therefore 
early Perp.; and in both the dimensions and design—in 
its leading features—have evidently been influenced by 
those of the Dec. nave. The chancel at York exhibits 
the same grandeur that we have learnt to associate with 
the remainder of the church—it exhibits also the same 
curious lack of winning loveliness, the same hardness, the 
same paucity of beautiful and satisfying detail that we 
have noticed already, with regretful surprise, in the Dec. 

1 Evidence of the slightly earlier date of the Lady Chapel 
is apparent in the retention of flowing lines in the tracery of 
the clearstory windows, In the choir, on the contrary, the 
tracery is rigidly Perp. 
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nave. ‘Other English choirs,” says Mr. King, “ are 
more picturesque; none is more majestic than this of 
York” (50). The spandrels of both choir and Lady 
Chapel exhibit a series of heraldic shields, exactly as we 
noted in the nave. As to the ground-plan of Thoresby’s 
Lady Chapel, this is a striking illustration—probably on 
the largest scale in the world—of the so-called aisled 
parallelogram, in which the chancel aisles are produced, 
and the high roof is carried through, to the extreme E. 
end. ‘This was always a favourite device in the North— 
witness the choirs of Hexham (perhaps the earliest 
example), Whitby, Rievaulx, Guisborough, Ripon, 
Manchester, Selby, and Carlisle—in comparison with one 
of the numerous variants of the projecting, aisleless Lady 
Chapel, or Presbytery (whether kept low, as at Exeter 
and Salisbury, or high, as at Rochester and Christ Church), 
that is found with greater frequency in the South and 
West of England. It is noteworthy that this eastern 
limb at York was almost certainly built by Thoresby from 
motives wholly different from those that dictated the 
reconstruction of the eastern limbs of so many other 
English cathedrals. In instance after instance the 
Saint’s Chapel behind the altar was the “ local’ habita- 
tion ” of the shrine of some great topical saint; and it 
was to house these relics with greater magnificence—of 
St. Cuthbert, at Durham; of St. Thomas, at Canter- 
bury; of St. Hugh, at Lincoln; of St. Alban, at St. 
Albans—that canons, or monks, as the case might be, 
set themselves to rebuild as the church grew daily richer 
with the “gold, and frankincense, and myrrh” of its 
pilgrims and devotees. York at first was unlucky in 
possessing no local saint of the sanctity and repute of 
St. John of Beverley, of St. Wilfrid of Ripon, or of St. 
Cuthbert of Durham. But after the death of Arch. 
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William Fitzherbert in 1154, though his election to the 
See had been rancorously opposed by St. Bernard and 
the Cistercians in 1143, and although he had actually 
been deprived of his See by Pope Eugenius III, miracles, 
many and great, began to be worked at his grave (“ Dom- 
inus ad sepulchrum ejus multa et magna miracula 
operatur”: XLII S.S. 174). He was canonized, 
accordingly, by Pope Honorius in 1227; and om January 
9, 1283, his body was translated to its shrine behind the 
high altar in the presence of Edward I. York thus 
possessed at last what it must long have keenly desired ; 
yet it does not appear that even now the cult of St. 
William of York was at any time extended, or of any 
great repute, and this although his portrait appears in 
15th cent. glass as far away as Morley Church, in Derby- 
shire, and is actually painted on the wall, still farther 
away, at St. Albans, in a spot of such peculiar sanctity as 
the Chapel of St. Alban himself. He was overshadowed 
certainly, even in the North, by the greater reputations 
of St. Cuthbert and St. John of Beverley, and was 
eclipsed in process of time, even at York itself, by the 
growing resort to the tomb of Arch. Scrope (p. 60). 
There is thus no strong reason for suspecting that it 
was to do greater honour to St. William, or to afford 
greater accommodation for the concourse of pilgrims to 
his tomb, that Arch. Thoresby commenced, in 1361, the 
reconstruction of the old Trans. choir of Arch. Roger. 
That choir indeed, no doubt, with its two transeptal 
towers, like Conrad’s “ glorious choir” at Canterbury, 
had been unrivalled in its day; but it was now clearly 
out of scale to the great new nave and transept, and 
clearly out of harmony with their new architectural 
fashions and ideals. No one need now regret a radical 
reconstruction (though iconoclastic enough in its day) 
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that has left us in York Minster, though really a building 
of three different styles, a structure that is yet, in aspect 
and general spirit, as harmonious and homogeneous as is 
Exeter, or Salisbury itself.1. Were Roger’s choir still 
standing, it would form part of as big a patchwork as is 
Canterbury or Ely—perhaps (who knows ?) be as dis- 
cordant even as Ize Mans or Bordeaux.* 

It has been stated already that, in their leading features, 
the late 14th cent. choir and Lady Chapel at York repro- 
duce the dimensions and design of the late 13th cent. 
nave. Details, of course, are different—the common- 
place Geometrical window tracery of ¢. 1291 has given 
place to stiff transitional patterns of c. 1361 that are 
repeated in a monotony that is equally tiresome, and that 
is equally dull and uninspired in itself*—but the general 
assimilation is at least as clearly marked as in the chancel 
and nave at Beverley. The general effect, notwith- 
standing, by universal consent, is far more satisfactory in 
the choir than in the nave. ‘The sense of flatness in the 
latter is here avoided ; the piers are more boldly modelled, 
their vaulting shafts are pushed farther to the front, and 
their capitals are larger; whilst the triforium arcade 


1 Of course, this does not justify such vandalism as the 
rebuilding of the old Norm. S.W. tower at Canterbury 
to bring it into harmony with the rest of the fagade. 
The conditions are wholly changed; architecture is no 
longer a living art ; and the value of our ancient monuments 
is no longer merely esthetic, but has become also largely 
historical and documentary Better a genuine botch than 
perfection that is also a lie! 

2 Generally, the window tracery in the choir and Lady 
Chapel, in aisles and clearstories alike, is singularly unattrac- 
tive, or even positively ugly. This is peculiarly conspicuous 
in the aisles, in those cases (the majority) in which the 
coloured glass has vanished from the head-lights. 
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(otherwise like that in the nave) is more richly treated 
both at head and foot, and is further enriched by the 
addition of a transome. The two great faults, un- 
doubtedly, are the spurious wooden vaults (thus the evil 
genius of York pursued it to the end), and the unblushing 
ugliness of the great E. window. This last is probably 
the biggest window in existence (75 feet by 32 feet) that 
retains the whole of its original glass,1 and is claimed by 
Drake as “‘ the wonder of the world, both for masonry and 
glazing ” (527). ‘The masonry perhaps is really wonder- 
ful, if by this be merely meant the mechanical achieve- 
ment of holding in position this enormous area of glass. 
But if more be meant than this, it may fearlessly be 
asserted, in opposition, that the tracery of this window 
rises little, if at all, above the level of a gridiron: it is 
strange, indeed, and pitiful, that the exquisite composi- 
tions of the later Dec. period, perfect in their complete 
subordination of an infinite number of parts to the unity 
of a single organic design—as exemplified in the glorious 
E. windows of Selby and Carlisle, and here, in York 
Minster itself, by the great W. window of the nave— 
should have degenerated so suddenly (whether under 
pressure or not from the glass painters, or in desire to gain’ 
strength) into inorganic chaos, and should thus have 
become a mere framework, ugly and meaningless in 
itself, to keep together so many square yards of gorgeous 
coloured glass. ‘That the glass itself is exquisite may lead 
us to forget, though not perhaps to pardon, this careléss- 
ness, or contempt. On the whole, I incline to think the 
tracery of the great E. window at Gloucester is decidedly 
better and more organic than the tracery of that at York. 

1 The E. window of Gloucester choir is slightly larger 
(72 feet by 38 feet), and retains the bulk of its original glazing, 
but part has been destroyed. 
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Both are divided into three main parts; but at York the 
lines of demarcation, which stand out boldly at Gloucester, 
are almost wholly lost in the general chaotic fussiness (put 
side by side two pictures of the two) ; whilst the panels 
of the head tracery, which are at least twice as numerous 
at York, seem to hang together anyhow, in violent con- 
trast to Gloucester, which has still some composition. 
York, on the other hand, avoids to some degree the 
serious fault of Gloucester, which is constituted by its 
occupying the whole space of the E. wall; the effect is 
thus, not that of a window at all, but of a tunnel, or 
building without an end; it needs but a puff of wind to 
blow this spider-web away, and expose the whole interior 
to the open air! At York there is definite wall space on 
either side of the window ; but unhappily this is overlaid 
with canopied niches, in accordance with the bad prece- 
dent of the W. interior of the nave. It will be noticed 
that the window, like those of the lesser transepts, has a 
double plane of mullions—in this case from the bottom 
to the level of the upper transome—which is crossed 
by a very curious gallery. 

As to the absence of high vaults—the choir aisles are 
vaulted, exactly like those in the nave—it is ‘certainly 
singular that York builders, in every part of the church 
except the aisles, and not excluding the Chapter House, 
and at every age alike, whether in the 13th, 14th, or 
15th cent., should have shrunk with such timidity from 
crowning their endeavours with this consummation of 

_ Gothic architecture ; and that yet, in this very Province, 
and only some sixty miles away to the North, we should 
find, in the nave of Durham Cathedral, perhaps the 
earliest high vaults now remaining in the kingdom, and 

_ probably some of the earliest in the world. 

The ruinous fire of 1829 robbed the chancel of its 
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wealth of original woodwork; but the timber lierne 
vault, the stalls, and also the stone altar-screen, are all 
said to be close imitations of those that formerly existed. 
“Considering,” says Mr. King, “ that the restoration 
under Sir R. Smirke was effected before the revival of 
Gothic architecture, it is highly creditable ” (54). Luckily 
we have a careful drawing of a compartment of the origi- 
nal choir stalls, with their magnificent tabernacle work, 
in Britton’s “‘Metropolitical Church of York ” (1819). 
No attempt has been made to reproduce the misericordes, 
of which there were apparently fifty-two (less than the 
sixty-eight of Beverley), but of which no drawings exist. 
The Bishop’s Throne and the pulpit, on the other hand, 
are original work of ¢. 1830, and of poor design ; their 
immediate predecessors dated only from the middle of 
the 18th cent., and were evidently not considered 
worth while copying. 

Happily the glorious Perp. glass had the same strange 
good luck as the Dec. glass in the nave. The first to 
arrest attention on entering the choir is necessarily that 
of the great E. window. An extract from, or copy of, 
the original contract for its glazing (dated December Io, 
1405) is preserved among the Harleian MSS. From this 
we learn that the work was undertaken by John Thornton, 
of Coventry, and was to be finished in three years. “And 
the said John shall receive every week wherein he shall 
work during the said three years, 4s., and each year of 
the same three years {5 sterling, and after the work is 
completed {10 for his reward.” “This window,” says Mr. 
Nelson (256), “ is without doubt one of the finest examples 
of painted glass of XV century extant.” The subjects 
are divided into thrze great groups: (1) In the tracery 
lights are figure subjects; (2) between these and the 
middle transome (27 squares) are old Testament scenes 
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from the Creation to the death of Absolom; and (3) 
below the middle transome (81 squares) are pictures from 
the Book of Revelation. Drake has a full-page illustra- 
tion of this beautiful monstrosity (§27)—useful, though 
probably not precisely correct. Next in importance are 
the two vast windows (79 feet by 16 feet) that occupy the 
N. and S. fronts’ respectively of the N. and S. transepts 
of the choir. The last of these is filled with subjects 
from the life of St. Cuthbert (IV Y.A.J. 249; XI 
¥.A.J. 486) ; whilst the first has scenes from the history 
of St. William. This last window was presented by the 
Ros family. The main lights of the first window from 
the E, in the S. aisle are late French glass, of the 16th 
cent., and were brought by the Earl of Carlisle from 
Rouen in 1804. The subject is the Visitation, and the 
treatment is said to be based upon a picture by Baroccio. 
The fifth window in the same aisle is a Jesse window ; 
_and there is an Apostles’ Creed window in the N. clear- 
story (the fourth from the E.). Lastly, that little may 
be lacking to render this great museum, or gallery, of 
ancient glass almost wholly representative, there is some 
of German workmanship in the seventh window of the 
N. aisle (Nelson, 254). The English glass in the choir 
ranges from the close of the 14th cent. to at least as late 
as 1423. 

The choir and Lady Chapel are thickly strewn with 
monuments, but few of these are of interest, and fewer 
still mediaeval. Here it is possible to give only a selec- 
tion. It is singular and disappointing that York should 
retain so few memorials of its pre-Reformation prelates, 
and only two recumbent episcopal effigies, in contrast 
with the splendid series of these last that one encounters 
in some less important churches, such as Exeter and 
Hereford. (1) The single royal tomb possessed by the 
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Minster is that of Prince William of Hatfield, the second 
son of Edward III, who died in 1344, at the age of eight. 


His monument is in the first bay from the W. in the N. 


aisle. The canopy work above the small, recumbent, 
alabaster effigy is in three tiers, in very unusual fashion, 
and extends to the top of the aisle wall ; but the whole has 
been badly mutilated, and the angels supporting the head, 
shown in Britton’s sketch, are gone. ‘‘ The wall behind 
the exquisite figure is powdered with the planta genist, 


the special emblem of the child’s illustrious race ” (Raine, _ 


75). In the fifth bay from the W.: (2) Arch. Savage 
(1501-07), with canopy and recumbent effigy; (3) Sir 
Henry Bellasis, Bart., and his wife, Ursula, an interesting 
Renaissance monument, but without a date. In the 
sixth bay: (4) Swinburne monument, undated; (5) Sir 
William Ingram (d. 1623), both good and interesting 
monuments of their period. In the last bay: (6) Lionel 
Ingram, who died when six years old. ‘This is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Clutton-Brock to be the best of the 
Renaissance tombs, and has “‘ a pathetic Latin inscription 
setting forth the unusual virtues of the child” ; (7) Arch. 
Sterne (1664-83). The semi-recumbent effigy is striking, 
but the monument is marred by the curtains at the top, and 
by the ridiculous weeping cherubs: ‘‘an example of 
almost everything that a monument should not be.” 
By far the most interesting tomb, however, in this bay— 
though for its associations only: it has no architectural 
value—is (8) the plain, restored chest-tomb, on the S. 


side, to Arch. Scrope (1398-1405), who was beheaded in 


1405 for conspiracy against Henry IV, and who figures 
so conspicuously in Shakespeare : 
“Who hath not heard it spoken, 


How deep you were within the books of God ? 
To us, the speaker in His parliament ; 


THE LADY CHAPEL 
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To us, the imagined voice of Heaven itself. 
The very opener and intelligencer, 
4 Between the grace, the sanctities of Heaven, 
| And our dull workings.” 
—(‘‘2 Henry IV,” tv, 2, 16). 


The body of the monument is apparently new since the 
fire of 1829, but the plain slab at the top, of coarse, 
polished fossil (? Frosterly) marble, is original. Lord 
Chief Justice Gascoigne was commanded by the king, 
apparently not to try the archbishop, but to sentence 
him to death. This he refused to do, alleging, “ Nec 
vos, domine mi rex, nec aliquis nomine vestro 
vester ligeus, potestis licite, secundum jura regni, 
aliquem episcopum ad mortem judicare.” Sir William 
Fulthorp, however—who was not even a judge, though 
appointed such ad hoc—proved himself more amenable, 
and condemned the archbishop as a traitor (Thorold 
Rogers, “ Gascoigne,” 226). After his execution miracles 
began to be worked at his tomb, and the country people 
Tesorted thither as to the grave of a saint and martyr. 
Orders were vainly issued to the Chapter that they should 
refrain from the publication of his miracles, that they 
should invite no one to go in adoration to his tomb, and 
‘that offerings intended for the shrine of the archbishop 
should be given to St. William or deposited elsewhere, 
4 some other holy spot, in the Minster. The cult of 
Arch. Scrope was terminated only with the destruction 
of all such religious usages in the storms of the Reforma- 
ion. 

_ At the E. end of the Lady Chapel : (g) Arch. Accepted 
Tewen (1660-64), whose effigy is shown in a plain black 
own and cap. It must not, however, be concluded from 

his Christian name, or from this sobriety of costume, 
that Frewen was a Puritan; on the contrary, he was 


: 
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promoted to the archbishopric only after the Restoration, 
in 1660, (10) Arch. Sharp (1691-1714), with a half- 
reclining figure. . 

In the S, aisle: (11) Arch, Bowett (1407-23). This i 
the most striking monument in the church, though not the 
most beautiful (p. 44). There is no effigy, but the chest- 
tomb is surmounted by a lofty and richly pinnacled Perp, 
canopy—unfortunately now much mutilated—extending 
from pier to pier. In the second bay from the E.: (12) 
Arch. Matthew (1606-28) ; the figure alone is old. (13) 
William Wentworth, Earl of Strafford (d. 1695). In the 
fourth bay: (14) Arch. Lamplugh (1688-91). Some of 
the details of this monument recall that of Arch. Sterne, 
though the general effect is different. (15) Arch. Dolben 
(1683-6). In the fifth bay: (16) Arch. Matthew Hutton 
(1595-1606), the first of that name. This monument 
belongs to the well-known “common form” of the 
period, of which the Wyville monument at Masham is 
another good example. (17) Sir William Gee (d. 1611), 
in the third bay from the E. is (18) the brass half-figure of 
Elizabeth Eynns (d. 1585; XVIII Y.A.J. 20). On os 
floor of this aisle is the entrance to the Wentworth vault 
—a slab, with a brass coat of arms and other devices, and 
with an inscription recording that it was ‘“‘ appointed 
to be made” by William, “Earle of Strafforde” im 
1687. Kh 

The Crypt, which is entered from the N. aisle of, the 
chancel, is important as enshrining the first fragments of 
the church. It is not, at any rate in its present mutilated 
condition, a work of striking magnitude or beauty. 
According to Prof. Willis it contains traces of fog 
successive churches, to make no mention of certain 19th 
cent. innovations designed for the better support of the 
superstructure. It consists, as first entered, of a com- 
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paratively small chamber, apparently patched up in the 
Perp. period, with the use of much old Norm. or Trans. 
material, and extending beneath the platform of the 
altar. ‘This’was the only crypt that was known prior 
to the fire of 1829; but at that date it was discovered 
that the original crypt of Arch. Roger (1154-81) had 
extended as far as the central tower, though most of it 
had been abandoned, and filled up with earth, at the 
time of the erection of the present choir, at the close of 
“the 14th cent. What was then spared received at that 
period its Perp. dressing. ‘The earth has now been 
removed, and much of this Trans. crypt of Roger’s can be 
inspected, though most of its vaulting has been destroyed 
to accommodate the lower level of the later Perp. choir. 
The richly sculptured capitals of the Trans., or perhaps 
rather late Norm., columns should be noticed; they 
seem to show conclusively that the Archbishop’s work 
at York is earlier, both in style and actual date, than 
his Trans. work at Ripon; whilst the stumpy columns 
‘themselves are ornamented in the fashion characteristic 
of the “ Durham School.” A good section of the most 
northerly of the five aisles into which Roger’s crypt was 
divided—the building, by successive alterations, has been 
hopelessly confused, and it is.not now very easy to grasp 
its nature on the spot—may still be entered ; and through 
a hole in its N. wall it is possible to pass outside, to the 
exterior of Roger’s church, and to inspect its plinth and 
the bases of its buttresses. Roger’s crypt was originally 
entered from the W. by a passage on either side of the , 
walled enclosure that is spoken of below, and these 
passages were doubtlessly reached directly from Thomas’ 
nave by respective flights of steps exactly as is still 
common in the Romanesque churches of North Italy. 
Each passage was entered at its W. end by an enriched 
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Trans. doorway, the lovely relics of which still exist on 
the N. side. 

Beyond the W. end of Roger’s crypt, and between 
the two passages last noted, is a remarkable walled en- 
closure, which was probably rammed up with earth 
when the crypt was built. “ The interior walls” 
of this enclosure “exhibit remains of earlier 
structures that are exceedingly interesting. Each side 
wall is in fact a triple wall, of the entire thickness of 
between ten and eleven feet. On the outside is the wall 
of [one of the two passages to] Roger’s crypt, 
3 ft. 6 in. in thickness; in the middle is a wall 
apparently of great antiquity, 4 ft. 8 in. thick; 
and on the inner side, the third wall, which lines the 
latter, and is only two feet thick. The middle wall is 
faced with herring-bone work, and of coarse workman- 
ship, and has evidently belonged to one of the early 
structures, possibly to the Saxon church” (Willis, 12). 
The masonry of this middle wall cannot, Prof. Willis 
thinks (14), be part of the Norm. church of Arch. Thomas. 
Part of this church indeed—a portion of an apse—was 
formerly visible at the N.W. corner of the crypt, and its 
“ materials and mode of construction ” are different from 
those of the fragment now in question. If Mr. Benson, 
on the other hand, be right in his conjecture that Thomas 
merely patched up and renovated an existing chancel 
(though entirely rebuilding the nave and transepts), it is 
just possible that we have in this middle wall some 
remains of a church of Aelberht (766-82), though in 
that case, if Mr. Benson again be justified in his suggested 
reconstruction of the latter, it can only have been a 
sleeper wall that supported the arcades of the nave. 
Earlier than Aelberht it cannot be, if Mr. Benson be 
right in yet another supposition, that te cathedral. 
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church of Edwin, Oswald, and Wilfrid had a decidedly 


different orientation. ‘‘ Herring-bone ” work, however, 
says Prof. Baldwin Brown, in his “‘ Arts in Early England ” 
(II, 85), “‘ which used to be considered a sign of Saxon 
origin is now known to raise a presumption to the con- 
trary. More assurance will be gained if the thickness of 
the wall turn out to be comparatively slight, say from 
2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in... . Norman walls nearly always 
run thicker than Saxon.” If this middle wall then be 
really, as this test suggests, after all the work of Thomas, 
then it follows that this prelate rebuilt the choir from 
the ground. “Stubbs” says quite generally, and without 
any reservation, that he ‘‘ built the church as it now 
exists from the foundations” (p. 26). 

* But perhaps, after all, the object of deepest interest 
in this crypt is the well that is seen to our right on 
entering. That the site of many of our oldest parish 
churches—as opposed to later parish churches of Sax. 
or Norm. manorial foundation—was fixed by the 
presence of originally Pagan holy wells, which the 
Church, though somewhat grudgingly, Christianized 
and adopted, is suggested, if not proved, by their still 
continued existence, sometimes actually in the church- 
yard itself, as at Hinderwell, in the North Riding, and at 
Cerrigceinwen, in Anglesey ; sometimes just outside it, 
as at Stevington, in Bedfordshire, and at Carshalton, in 
Surrey. That the same is true of more important 
churches, both in England and on the Continent, is 
suggested by the occurrence of such wells at Beverley 


1 Not all the crypt, as shown on the accompanying plan, 
is now accessible to the public. Prof. Willis’ ‘ walled 
enclosure,” however, is entered, and a portion of the middle 
wall, with its “herring-bone’”’ work, is seen exposed to the 
netts) 
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and Holy Island, and, in France, at Sées and Chartres.1 
In the case of York it is remarkable, if Mr. Benson’s 
plans (“ York Minster,” 4) be accepted as even approxi- 
mately correct, that the well now in question must have 
occupied a position, both in Aelberht’s cathedral and 
in Thomas’, immediately in touch with the high altar. 
It is even still more remarkable that though the axis of 
Aelberht’s church is supposed by Mr. Benson to differ 
from that of Eadwine’s by 45°, yet the position of this well, 
immediately adjoining the high altar, is much the same 
in both; it would almost seem, indeed, as though the 
well had been the pivot on which the axis had revolved. 
The well then, it would appear, was a site of peculiar 
sanctity—surely nothing more or less than the spring, 
already of hallowed, though heathen, associations, in 
which Eadwine had received the “ baptismal wave.’ 
Here then, perhaps, is actually the germ from which 
the whole vast and stately fabric of the Minster has 
evolved, 

It is now necessary to examine the beautiful Dec. 
Cuapter Houser, which is entered from the N. transept 
by a slightly later lobby. This, again, is one of the 
triumphs of the church, and well worthy of the famous 
inscription painted upon its walls (to the left, on enter- 
ing): “ Ut rosa flos florum sic est domus ista domorum.,” 
It does not, indeed, appear to the writer to be altogether 
free from that singular sense of hardness that seems to 
cling with elusive persistence to almost every part of the 


' 1Qf the famous miraculous well at Chartres, there also 
in the crypt, M. René Merlet says: “Si sa cathédrale est 
Pune des plus belles qui soit en France, il faut sans doute en 
chercher la cause premiére dans l’antique renom du sanctu- 
aire paien et dans la dévotion du peuple carnute a lidole et 
a la source sacrée (‘‘ La Cathédrale de Chartres,” 12). 
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minster church of York, and is due perhaps, in reality, 
less to faults of detail and design than to the unsym- 
pathetic colour of the stone. The building is octagonal, 
and lacks a central pillar, the stone vaulting of West- 
minster and Lincoln being here replaced by a wooden 
vault, as at Manchester and Southwell. That it was 
meant at first to vault it is indicated unmistakably by 
the idle ring of both attached and flying buttresses that 
now surround it externally with as little meaning as though 
it had been plumped down accidentally in the middle of 
a megalithic circle. Each of the eight bays, save the one 
by which we enter, is filled by a noble Geometrical 
window—by far the best example of window tracery in 
the church, with the exception of the great W. window 
of the nave. Below is a series of beautiful stone stalls, 
with overhanging canopies and with shafts of Purbeck 
marble. This must be one of the last examples of the 
use of this material. Notice the sculpture of the capitals, 
of the finials of the gables, and of the continuous band of 
foliage that runs along the top: nothing could be more 
delicate or lovely. All the windows in the Chapter 
House, with the exception of the E., retain their late 
13th cent. grisaille glass, with bands of coloured panels, 
now too decayed to be easily interpreted, that are certainly 
earlier than the windows in the nave. On one of the 
writer’s visits to the Chapter House, in 1903 or there- 
abouts, this glorious old glass was showing bad symptoms 
of decay, almost as though it had been riddled by small 
bullets, but steps have since been taken to preserve it. 
The glass in the lovely lobby, which is returned at a right 
angle, is later, like the vestibule itself, and is dated by 
Mr. Nelson at ¢. 1320. Notice the magnificent old 
iron work on the Chapter House door, outside (14th 
cent.); and the 14th cent. cope-chest in the lobby. 
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In the Vestry of the Minster are preserved a few 
antiquities, e.g., the indulgence cup of Arch. Scrope (a 
mazer bowl, with an inscription promising forty days’ 
indulgence to all who should drink of it in the name of 
the archbishop) ; two old stalls from the choir (p. 58) ; 
the silver pastoral staff that was snatched by the Earl of 
Danby from the Roman Catholic Bishop of Callipolis, 
when he was going in procession to the Minster in 1688 
- (p. 21); the episcopal rings (taken from their respective 
tombs) of Archs. Bowett, Bovill, and Greenfield; and 
the famous horn of Ulphus. This last is made of an 
elephant’s tusk, with a band of sculpture round the 
mouth, and is said to have been laid upon the altar by 
Ulph, the son of Thorald, at about the time of the Con- 
quest, as evidence of the dedication of his lands to the 
Minster—it is asserted by Camden, on the authority of 
“an old book,”’ in order to avoid the contentions of his 
heirs (Gibson, II, 881). 

The Centra Tower is worth ascending for the sake 
of the view across the city and the level Vale of York. 
In the near distance, to the E., is the escarpment of the 
chalk E. Riding wolds,.at the foot of which lies Goodman- 
ham, where Coifi, the king’s high priest, immediately 
after the conversion of his master, “ polluit ac destruxit 
eas, quas ipse sacraverat aras.” To the N.E., in the N. 
Riding, are the moor-clad Hambledon Hills; whilst 
doubtless on a clear day the distant Pennine Mountains, 
in the neighbourhood of Wensleydale, are dimly visible 
in the far N.W. And there, in the hamlet of Thoresby, 
was perhaps born that great reforming archbishop whose 
sole surviving monument, for which kings “ might wish 
to die,” lies immediately at our feet, in the shape of his 
glorious Lady Chapel (p. 28). 
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VI. MISCELLANEA 


The collegiate buildings in connexion with the Minster 
are few in number, and of no absorbing interest: York, 
in this direction, is the exact antithesis of Wells! Of the 
Archiepiscopal Palace built by Arch. Roger (1154-81) to 
the N. of the cathedral nothing now remains save a 
picturesque fragment of Trans. cloister. The Chapter 
Library, to the E. of it, with a remarkable W. window of 
five lancets beneath an external circular enclosing arch, 
is sometimes supposed to have-been built as a palace 
chapel by the same prelate; but it is perhaps more 
probably the work of Arch. Grey (1216-55). The 
library itself, in addition to the Hailstone collection of 
Yorkshire books and prints, and many volumes of great 
antiquity and value, retains three manuscripts of singular 
interest, as representing part of the spoils of the vanished 
Yorkshire abbeys. The “ Sentences” of Peter Lombard 
(14th cent.) is from St. Mary’s (p. 146), in York itself ; 
whilst the “Speculum Spiritualium ” is from the Charter 
House of Mount Grace; and the “Tractatus Varii 
Patrum ” (13th cent.), at the end of which is Abbot 
Ailred’s account of the Battle of the Standard, comes 
from Rievaulx. There is also an interesting MS. volume 
by the poet Gray. : 

Sr. Witt1am’s Corxzcr, near the E. end of the Minster, 
was founded in 1460 by George Neville, afterwards 
Archbishop, and by his brother, the Earl of Warwick, as 
a residence for the twenty-three chantry priests who at 
that time celebrated Mass at the altars in the Minster 
(Dugd., VI, 1,475). It consists of a picturesque old 
quadrangle, now mostly 17th cent. in date, but with a 
doorway to the street that is apparently 15th cent. This 
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is terribly decayed, and above it is a mutilated statue, 
probably of St. William. On either side is an almost 
perished shield, but on that to the right may still be 
deciphered the arms of the Minster Chapter. The front 
towards the street has an over-sailing upper story; and 
the whole is a quaint mixture of timber, brick, and 
stone, with a channelled pantile roof of brilliant red. 
Notice, inside the quadrangle, the carved brackets that 
support the overhanging upper floor, and the imputed 
“fret” of St. William above the inner face of the gate., 
When first the writer saw this building it was terribly 
dilapidated ; but it was purchased several years ago as a 
meeting-house for the Northern House of Convocation, 
and has since been conservatively restored. 

Another old building in connexion with the Minster 
is the Brpern CuapeL, in a yard leading out of Good- 
ramgate (E. side). Here, from about the middle of the 
13th cent., was the former residence of the thirty-six 
vicars-choral of the Minster, who were incorporated as a 
collegein1421. Their desecrated chapel of Holy Trinity, 
built c. 1348, is picturesque, though dilapidated. Its 
dilapidation was recently the excuse, if rumour may be 
trusted, for its contemplated demolition : “‘ where there 
is no vision,” unfortunately, the people do not perish 


alone (p. 87). 
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IV. THE CITY CHURCHES 


Yorx still retains twenty-one mediaeval churches—if we 
count the tower of St. Lawrence, and the desecrated 
remnants of St. Andrew’s, twenty-three. Large as this 
number seems nowadays for a town of 84,000 inhabitants, 
it was easily surpassed in the Middle Ages, when the 
immensely smaller city actually counted not less than 
forty-one. Unfortunately an Act of Parliament was 
passed in the first years of the iconoclastic reign of 
Edward VI by which many of these were declared super- 
fluous, and their demolition was authorized; and in 
accordance with this statute the destruction of seventeen 
old churches was resolved on by the special local commis- 
sioners in 1585, and their parishes were then united to 
their neighbours and survivors. ‘Thus the Parish of St. 
Gregory was annexed to St. Martin’s, Micklegate, and 
the Parish of St. Andrew to the adjacent Parish of St. 
Saviour’s. Sixteen of these old churches were’ immedi- 
ately pulled down, whilst the seventeenth (St. Andrew’s) 
was converted to secular uses. Of the twenty-four 
survivors, St. Maurice and St. Lawrence (with the 
exception of the tower) have since been entirely rebuilt 
in the latter half of last century ; whilst St. Crux was 
ruthlessly swept away in 1886. ‘Two other old churches 
—Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, and Christ Church— 
stand ominously empty and deserted at the present day ; 
whilst a determined attempt was actually made to get 
rid of the latter, together with the picturesque and 
_ interesting church of St. Helen’s, in 1910. What practical 
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good is to be gained by this philistinism remains a secret 
in the bosoms of its promoters, whilst its folly and dis- 
credit are obvious. Christ Church stands in the centre. 
of a meeting-point of streets ; it cannot fairly be objected 
that it is an obstruction to the traffic; and its site, which 
could only be thrown into the road, is of no monetary 
value whatever. On the other hand, if it be argued that 
the site of St. Helen is of value, it may justly be retorted 
that that of St. Crux has never been built upon, except 
for a small parish room. These churches, on the other, 
hand, are ornaments to the city, a delight to intelligent 
residents, and an additional magnet to draw thither the 
distant antiquary; and it is easily conceivable that an 
epoch of revived church-going will fill their aisles again 
to overflowing. 

But it is not by complete abolition alone that the York 
churches have suffered so cruelly in the past: others 
have been mutilated from time to time to satisfy the 
claims of supposed utility. Thus St. Denis has lost its 
nave (in 1798), and All Saints, Pavement, its chancel (in 
1782), whilst St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, has been docked 
of its original E. end (in 1822). Yet notwithstanding 
centuries of ill-treatment and neglect, no city in the 
kingdom, with the single exception of Norwich, exhibits 
in its parish churches such a wealth of mediaeval archi- 
tecture. Few of these, it is true, have much merit in 
themselves—York possesses no great parish church, like 
Norwich, or Bristol, or Coventry in the past, to emulate 
or outrival its cathedral. Yet the mere accumulation 
within so small a:compass of so many ancient structures 
affords a profound impression of dignified antiquity. 
Against the twenty-three still surviving churches of 
York, Norwich, an appreciably larger city, can match a 
show of thirty-seven; whilst the city of London has 
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still a roll of about fifty-four, including those rebuilt 
by Wren and others. But apart from these two instances 
no city in the kingdom retains so many ancient churches : 
Oxford and Ipswich have only twelve each; Bristol and 
Canterbury about eleven; Colchester, eight; and 
Cambridge, thirteen, All ‘these towns, however, may 
be cited as illustrations of the prevailing English tendency 
to multiply small town churches, in contrast with the 
usual French tradition, where a few, generally more 
important, churches are the rule. Thus Amiens, I 
believe, has only two old churches, and even Rouen only 
about eight.? 

Architecturally the most tonilding of tie York churches 
are perhaps St. Martin’s-le-Grand and St. Michael-le- 
Belfry ; whilst the most interesting is the curious struc- 
ture of St. Mary’s, Castlegate. A large part of the 
existing fabrics, and especially of the windows, is work of 
the 14th or 15th cent., but pre-Conquest work, or at 
any rate a facsimile reproduction of pre-Conquest work, 
occurs in the tower of St. Mary’s, Bishophill, Junior ; 
whilst the nave arcades at St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, 
and the doorways of St. Margaret’s, Walmgate, St. 
Denis, and St. Lawrence’s, are 12th cent.; and there is 
13th cent. work at St. Martin’s, Micklegate, at St. John 
the Evangelist’s, and at Holy Trinity, Micklegate. 
Certain features of constant occurrence give these 
churches a character of marked uniformity, and constitute 


1 This is said of surviving churches only. In France, 
doubtless, as in England, many mediaeval town parishes have 
rebuilt churches, whilst many have disappeared altogether. 
But on the whole, I think, the opposition holds. There was 
also, of course, a class of English towns, such as Manchester, 
Grantham, and Boston, in which a single big church was the 
rule, 
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almost a local school of architecture. Thus in at least 
ten instances there is no structural chancel arch, whilst in 
many the aisles are continued to the extreme E. end. 
These two characteristics in combination form the well- 
known aisled parallelogram that became almost the 
norm for ordinary town church planning towards the 
close of the Perp, period, and of which, in York, the two 
dated instances of St. Martin’s-le-Grand (? 1443) and St. 
Michael’s-le-Belfry (1§25-c. 36) are splendid and homo- 
geneous examples. More distinctively typical of York is 
the building of W. towers that are engaged inside the 
aisles, to which their basements open by arches N. and 
S., which happens in at least seven instances; and the 
constant occurrence of arcades without capitals, the outer 
order of the arches being sometimes carried upon corbels, 
as at St. John the Evangelist’s and at St. Helen’s, Stone- 
gate. With regard to engaged towers, it is just possible 
that the late 12th cent. occurrence at St. Michael’s, 
Spurriergate, may have set the example, not only to 
other churches in York, but to others throughout the 
county. Dr. -Hamilton Thompson (“ Memorials of Old 
Yorkshire,” 158, n. 2) appears to think that the earliest 
Yorkshire instances are at Sherburn-in-Elmete and 
Campsall (both roughly contemporary with St. Michael’s), 
but it is at least as likely that the metropolitan church 
should have influenced those in the country as that the 
latter should have set the fashion to it. York towers, as 
a rule, are decidedly unimposing (e.g., St. Olave’s and 
St. Cuthbert’s), though St. Martin’s-le-Grand and All 
Saints, Pavernent (with its remarkable upper octagon) 
may be considered exceptions to the general rule ; whilst 
All Saints, North Street, and St. Mary’s, Castlegate, 
alone have spires. All, with the exception of St. Martin’s, 
Coney Street, and St. Mary’s, Bishophill, Senior, 
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are uniformly built at the W. end of the nave. St. 
Helen’s, Stonegate, however, and St. Michael’s- 
le-Belfry have strange little corbelled-out, octagonal 
bell-turrets that are probably unique; whilst the W. 
fagade of each displays a remarkable, blind arch, 
the Yorkshire analogies for which must be sought for 
as far away as Cowthorpe, Easingwold, and Guisborough. 
(See the writer’s “ Little Guides” to the W. and N. 
Ridings). 

Allusion has already been made above to the splendid 
late 12th cent. doorways at St. Lawrence’s, St. Denis, 
and St. Margaret’s, Walmgate. ‘These, in conjunction 
with the fragment of a similar doorway that was once in 
old St. Maurice’s (p. 112), constitute together examples of 
a typical Yorkshire school of late Norm. doorways that is 
dealt with at length by Mr. Keyser in “ Memorials of 
Old Yorkshire ” (184-199). The other members of the 
group are at Alne, in the N. Riding ; ; at Birkin, Brayton, 
Fishlake, Healaugh, and Wighill, in the W.; and at 
Kirkburn, Riccall, Stillingfleet, and Bishop Wilton, in 
the E. “Most of these are very fine, and are set in 
porch-like projections to allow scope for the depth of 
the several orders into which the arches are divided. 
Many have six reveals or recessed orders, and cannot fail 
to impress the spectator by the variety and quaint 
character of their details, which invest them with a sort 
of barbaric splendour” (185). It is not, perhaps, very 
easy to discriminate these fourteen doorways from some 
other Yorkshire instances; for example, from Thorpe 
Salvin, or from Barton-le-Street. Their distinguishing 
features, perhaps, are the introduction of medallions, 
their orders of continuous conventional foliage, and their 
wealth of diminutive subject carving. The group is 
dated by Mr. Keyser at 1150-70. 
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The furnishing of the York churches is mostly modern 
and uninteresting, with the exception of 17th cent. 
pulpits at All Saints, Pavement, and St. Martin’s-cum- _ 
Gregory ; of an early 18th cent. font-cover at St. Martin’s 
le-Grand; of 15th cent. doors at St. Sampson’s and 
St. Cuthbert’s ; of two old benches, with poppy-heads, at 
St. Michael’s-le-Belfry ; of two old stalls, with miseri- 
cordes, at St. Saviour’s; and of the splendid 15th cent. 
gospel desk from the demolished church of St. Crux that is 
now preserved at All Saints, Pavement. There is hardly a 
single scrap of old screen-workin the city (p.171). ‘There 
is also some later classical woodwork, in the shape of rere- 
doses, altar-rails, and a remarkably fine bread-chest at St. 
Michael’s-le-Belfry, St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, and St. 
Mary’s, Bishophill, Senior. York fonts, as a body, are 
distinctly uninspiring; the best, perhaps, is the 14th 
cent. example in the rebuilt church of St. Maurice. 
There is, however, a Trans. bowl, ona later base, at 
St. Helen’s, Stonegate. 

Notwithstanding the suggestive fact that the Dean 
and Chapter of York went to Coventry in 1405 for the 
glazing of the great E. window of their newly completed 
Lady Chapel (p. 58), it can hardly, I think, be doubted 
that York itself during most of the mediaeval period was 
a centre for the manufacture of coloured glass.1 This 
is ascertainably so in the case of the 15th cent. The 
tradition, in fact, survived in the city till the close of the 
18th cent., when William Peckitt executed windows, not 
merely for churches in York itself, as at St. Martin’s- 
cum-Gregory, but for buildings as far away as New 
College Chapel, Oxford, and as Exeter Cathedral. Any- 


1A characteristic of the York school is the insertion of 
little figures in the shafts of canopies, as may be well seen, 
for example, at All Saints, North Street. 
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how, whatever be its provenance, the existing stained 
glass at York, both in quantity and quality, is one of the 
chief glories of the city ; and is approached in beauty and 
extent, even excluding that in the Minster, at no 
other place in England, with the exception of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, and with the possible excep- 
tion of Fairford, in Gloucestershire, and probably in 
no group of ld parish churches in France, with the 
exception of those of Paris and Rouen. The best that 
is in the city churches belongs to the 15th cent., and is 
sometimes considered finer even than the earlier 15th 
cent. glass in the Minster ; but there is also much good 
glass of the 14th cent., and even a little of the 13th cent. 
(at St. Michael’s-le-Belfry). ‘The noblest collections 
are at All Saints, North Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
St. Michael’s-le-Belfry, St. Denis, and St. Martin’s-cum- 
Gregory. ‘There is hardly, however, a church in the city 
that lacks wholly this beautiful ornament. That this 
grand display of mediaeval pietistic art should have 
survived the iconoclastic fury of the Commonwealth, 
when William Dowsing, as recorded in his erolenie 


_ journal, was systematically breaking down the coloured 


windows of the Eastern Counties, and when “‘ Blue Dick ” 
was assisting at Canterbury in “rattling down proud 


_ Becket’s glassy bones,” seems hardly less of a miracle than 
_ that the painted glass in the Minster should have escaped 
in the great conflagrations of 1829 and 1840, when the 
blazing roofs fell crashing to the ground. That it 


escaped during the Civil War is known to be due, partly 


| to the decent feeling and common sense of Fairfax, who 


ordered that the Minster should be spared as much as 


| possible from bombardment during the siege, and partly 


1 About twenty-eight windows of early sixteenth century 


glass. 
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to the filial piety of the citizens, one of whose stipulations 
on surrendering the city after Marston Moor was that 
the Minster and other churches should be spared. 

The glass in the Minster is dealt with briefly on 
Pp. 49, 58: here it is only necessary to add a few short 
particulars with regard to that in the parish churches. 
Most of the windows, both of the 14th and 15th cent., 
have doubtless consisted of panels of single saints under 
canopies, but more elaborate pictorial compositions sur- 
vive at St. Martin’s-le-Grand (scenes from the life of St. 
Martin of Tours) and at All Saints, North Street (the 
curious, so-called, Bede window and the Seven Corporal 
Acts of Mercy). At St. Michael’s, Spurriergate, are frag- 
ments of a Jesse and a Doom, and just possibly also of a 
Te Deum window! At St. Denis is a Jesse window. 
Among individual saints it is instructive to note the 
popularity of St. Christopher and St. George: the latter, 
of course, is the national saint of England, whilst the 
extended cult of St. Christopher (he appears, according 
to Mr. Keyser’s list, in about one hundred and seventy 
lost or surviving instances of wall-paintings in English 
churches, and is even engraved on brass on more than 
one Statham memorial at Morley Church, in Derbyshire) 
is easily accounted for by the belief that those who had 
looked on his “‘ counterfeit presentment ”’ were secure, 
for that one day at any rate, from accident or violent 


death : 


“ Christophori sancti speciem quicunque tuetur, 
Ista nempe die non morte mala morietur.” 


It is possible, however, that the vogue of these two 
saints at York may have been still further encouraged by 
the existence in the city of the two great mediaeval 
trade-guilds of St. George and St. Christopher respec- 
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tively. Some of these windows may possibly have been 
inserted by these bodies in their corporate capacity ; 
whilst others may have been the gift of private donors 
who were members of one or other of these societies, 
Another favourite figure is St. Catherine; whilst 
instances occur sporadically of numerous other saints, 
such as St. Agnes; St. Lucy, St. Barbara, St. Olaf, St. 
William, and St. Sampson. York glass is also distin- 
guished (and this is further evidence of a distinctively 
local school) by a peculiar presentment of the Holy 
Trinity, with Our Father of Pity as the principal motive, 
that is almost unknown elsewhere,‘ and of which examples 
survive, in more or less completeness, at Holy Trinity, 
Goodramgate, at St. John the Evangelist’s, and in the 
S. aisle of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. At the former church 
there is another representation of the Holy Trinity, in 
which all three Persons are rendered anthropomorphically, 
which, though not unique, is anyhow exceedingly rare. 

York churches are sometimes cited as examples of the 
kind of distorted ground-plan that arose from the necessity 
of accommodating sacred edifices to the cramped con- 
ditions of a mediaeval city. In this respect, however, 
they are easily outrivalled by those at Exeter, where St. 
Petrock’s and St. Olave’s exhibit planning of the strangest 
irregularity, and where St. Stephen’s at the present day 
—as was also the case of St, John’s in the not far distant 
past—has actually a chancel that is built on an arch above 
a pre-existing lane. 

ALL SAINTS, Nortu Srreet.—This battered old church 
(open) is is chiefly of interest for its wonderful display of old 
glass ; but it is also, like St. Mary’s, Castlegate (p. 109), of 
more than common architectural curiosity. The core 

1It occurs, however, in carving at Bec-Hellouin, in 
‘Normandy. 
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was apparently a Sax. or early Norm. church, to which 
aisles were added, probably in fairly rapid succession, in 
perhaps the last quarter of the 12th cent. In the 13th 
cent., the chancel, as often happened, was prolonged 
towards the E. (a bit of wall-arcading of this date remains 
in the S.E. corner, and the aumbrey on the opposite 
side is probably contemporary) ; whilst N, and S. chapels 
were apparently added in the 14th cent., and the 
present Dec. E. window then inserted. Lastly, in the 
1Sth cent., the aisles were rebuilt on a wider scale, and) 
extended to the W., so as to engage the more or less 
contemporary W. tower. ‘This is quite a common course 
of evolution ; but the odd points at All Saints are (1) the 
rude and primitive character of the late 12th cent. 
capitals ; (2) the introduction into the midst of these of a 
quite different form of capital (the second from the W. 
in the N. arcade, with “‘ nail-head ” ornament and circular 
abacus, whereas all the rest are square) ; (3) the assimila- 
tion to these capitals of the new 14th cent. capitals ! in 
the chancel, even to the retention—perhaps unparalleled 
at so late a date—of the square abacus; and (4) the 
employment, in the case of the fourth pier from the W. 
in the N. arcade of what seems a monolithic shaft from 
some old Roman building. This constitutes about four- 
fifths of the circular column, and seems of different stone 
(? millstone-grit) from the short, remaining upper section. 
The capital that surmounts it is also quite different from 
the rest, and of strikingly primitive aspect, though 
probably also Dec. The tower of this church is extremely 
interesting, and has obviously influenced, or been in- 
fluenced by, that of St. Mary’s, Castlegate (p. 111). The 

1 Anything more unlike typical fourteenth century work 
it is difficult to imagine. The bases of these columns (in 
two cases) are the clue to their real period. 
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two upper of the three stages are octagonal, with an open 
parapet, and with windows and slender buttresses in 
alternate faces. Above is an octagonal stone spire, with 
angle rolls. The whole forms a beautiful and very 
unusual composition, the slenderness of which recalls the 
remarkable proportions of some steeples in the neighbour- 
hood of Gloucester. 

The church contains a great number of matrices of 
brasses and monumental slabs, of which it is possible to 
specify only a few. (1) On S. wall of S. chapel: brass 
inscription to Thomas Askwith (d. 1609), Sheriff of York. 
(z) On floor of 8. aisle: floreated cross of unusual design : 
Johannes Bawtrie. (3) On floor of S. chapel: brass 
inscription to Thomas Clerk, “ quof{n]da{m] cl[er]ici,” 
and Margaret his wife (both d. 1482). Here, as at Nut- 
field, Surrey, “clericus” clearly does not stand for 
“priest.” Evangelistic emblems remain at three of the 
corners of the slab, a later brass portrait on which com- 
memorates Thomas Atkinson, tanner (d. 1642). (4) 
Brass inscription to William Stokton and Robert Colyn- 
son, “ quondam maior[um] civitatis Ebor,” and Isabella, 
their wife. The inscription rather curiously. begins: 
“Orate spfec]ialitur,” etc. Notice also: (1) Angel 
corbels to chancel roof. (2) Pulpit dated 1675. Round 
the top: “And how shall they preach except they be 
sent.” (3) Bracket, with remains of statue, on N. wall 
of N. chapel. (4) Octagonal cup font, 

Of the noble stained glass, by far the most interesting 
window is the first from the E. on the N. of the N. 
aisle (restored in 1861). It is apparently contemporary 
with the window itself (mid 14th cent.), and depicts the 
last Fifteen Days of the World, more or less as pictured 
in the “ Pricke of Conscience”? by the hermit-poet, 
Richard of Hampole (Richard Rolle, ? 1290-1349). The 
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subject, however, as shown by Canon Fowler (XXIII 
Y.A.J. 315-18) is of far greater antiquity, and is found in 
different forms from its possible germ in Joel (¢. 700 B.c. ; 
II, 10, 30, 31; III, 15) to its last, post-mediaeval appear- 
ance in a sermon by Jeremy Taylor (c. 1634-67). In the 
case of the York window the couplets at the bottom 
of pictures 5, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, and perhaps 9 and 12 | 
(especially if corrected as suggested below), follow, with | 
slight verbal alterations, the verses of Richard Rolle as 
printed in Thomas’ edition (1863) at pp. 129-31, though | 
the order of the 12th and 13th day is here transposed. 
The remaining seven couplets show wider divergences, 
though the source of their inspiration is clear. In 
almost all these last cases the corresponding verses of 
Richard Rolle have been too long for the space at the 
glass-stainer’s disposal, and their sense has been con- 
densed to the requisite dimensions. None of the York 
lines (save two in No. 12), so far as one can judge from 
couplets that remain perfect, contain more than eight 
syllables, and the bulk have only 7. In the case of line 2 
in No. 7, where the York craftsman has substituted 


“* Castels and towres & ilka wall” 


for 
‘ And grete castels and towres with alle,” 


where the number of syllables is the same, it looks almost 
as though he were attempting to strengthen Richard’s 
rhythm and diction: at any rate this is the result. 

We may now describe the different panels sertatim, 
from left to right, and from bottom to top, omitting the 
nine kneeling donors at the base. 


(1) The rising of the sea: 


Ce dw b Sewbetesti ce mete 
ryse'up .. i/e 
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The point of the lost words is given by an Oberwesel 
triptych, as cited by Canon Fowler: “ Primo die erigit 
se mare XI cubitis,” 

(z) The ‘sinking of the sea: 


*“Ye seconde day ye see sall be 
S6 lawe as all men sall it see.” 


(3) The sea returns to its usual level : 
’ “Ye III day yt sall be playne 
And stand as yt was agayne.” 
(4) The sea-beasts make a dreadful noise: 
nite fisches salma . . .” 
The Oberwesel triptych has: “‘'Tercia marine belue 
app[arjentes (super) mare dabu[n]t rugit{um].” 
(5) The sea burns : 
“Ye fift day ye sea sall br[y]n 
And all [the] waters that may [ryn].” + 
(6) A bloody dew falls from grass and trees : 
“Ye sext day sall . .-.. trees 
dropes |. ...: | Bees.” 


Curiously enough, we are helped to the exact sense of 
this, not by Richard of Hampole, but by an unknown 
author of ¢. 1330, who is cited by Canon Fowler : 

“The fifth day, sal greses and tres 
Suet blodi deu, that grisli bes.” 
It would seem as though the craftsman had had this 
second version before him. Perhaps we may restore: 
“Ye sext day sall [gresses and] trees 
[Suet blodi] dropes [that grisli] bees.” 
1 The verses are sometimes obliterated by the leading. 


What I could not read, and what is missing, I have supplied 
in square brackets from XXIII Y. A. J. 315-18. 


at YORK 
(7) Buildings fall: 


“Ye sevent day howses mon fall, 
Castels and towres & ilka wall.” 


(8) The rocks are consumed : 


“Ye VIII day ye rockes & stanes 
Sall bryn ! toged[yr] 2 all at a[n]es.” 


(9) 
Veo), ose) Alyn a \ity Vray Ate er Buca 


ally inikk . . .” 
We may perhaps restore from Richard of Hampole : 
“Ye [neghend] day [? gret] erthdyn [sal be] 
[Gener] ally in ilk [contre].” 
(10) The earth is turned into one great plain: 


Ye tende day for 574 im 
Erthe sal be playne & even.” 


Richard of Hampole has : 


“Ye tend day yar aftir neven 
Ye. erthe sal be made playn and even.” 


(11) Men and women peep out from their holes : 


“Ye XI day sall men comf[e] ow|te] 
Of their [holes] and wende [abowte].” 


1 Canon Fowler suggests that “‘ bryn”’ is a modern inser- 
tion for “ stryk,”’ the word in Richard of Hampole. In the 
Oberwesel Triptych “ petre ad invice|m] collident[ur]”’ on the 
seventh day. The collision of rocks, of course, might result 
in the ignition of sparks, but there is no sign of this here. 

2“ yr”? is from Murray’s “‘ Yorkshire”? (1904). Canon 
Fowler does not give it, but something like this seems 
necessary. 

3 Earthquake. 
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(12) The dead rise : 
““ Ye X{II] day sal | banes | dede ? men 
Be s[a]men sett & | at anes | ryse al.” 
Apparently misplaced. From a comparison with 
Richard of Hampole : 
“Ye thretend day sal dede men banes 
Be sett togyder, and ryse al att anes.” 
We may perhaps restore : 
“Ye XII day sal dede men banes 
Be somen sett & ryse al at anes.” 


The present leading, which I have indicated, admits 
of this reconstruction. 


(13) The stars fall from heaven : 


“Ye [Thirtend] day swthe sall 
St[ernes 1] & the heven fall.” 
(14) The death of those still living : 
“Ye XIII[I] all yat lives yan ? 
Sall dy bathe childe man & woman,” 
(15) The world is burnt up: 
“Ye X[V] daly] yus sal betyde 
Ye wer[lde] sall bryn on [ilk]a s[y]de.” 
Above, on the left side, is St. Peter admitting souls to 
heaven ; on the right, Satan ruling in hell. ~ 
This window is also called the ‘“ Bede Window,” 
allusion to the kneeling donors (“‘ bede”=prayer) at 
the bottom. 
To the W. of the “ Fifteen Days ” comes a hardly less 
‘interesting, and far more beautiful, window of the 15th 
‘cent. Here the three main lights exhibit six of the 
Corporal Acts of Mercy, Burial of the Dead being 
omitted owing to exigencies of space. From top to 
| 1 Stars. 2 Then. 
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bottom and from left to right: (1) Feeding the Hungry ; 
(z) Giving Drink to the Thirsty ; (3) Entertaining the 
Stranger; (4) Clothing the Naked; (5) Visiting the 
Sick; (6) Relieving the Prisoner. This is the single 
example of this subject in coloured glass now remaining 
perfect in the kingdom, but there are two panels, subjects 
(1) and (2), among others, still extant at Combs Church, 
Suffolk. The treatment at York is literal, though 
charmingly naive; the panels at Combs are decidedly 
more poetical, and perhaps more religious in feeling. __ 

The remaining windows must be shortly summarized, 
commencing at the W. of the S. aisle, and going to the 
left round the church. III. 15th cent. fragments, 
including perhaps one of St. Gregory’s Mass. IV. 15th 
cent. fragments. VI. (i) St. John the Evangelist ; (iii) 
? St. William of York, 15th cent. VII. E. window of S. 
aisle, 14th cent. fragments, much restored, of the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John the Divine. VIII. E. window of 
chancel. This was given by two Nicholas Blackburns, 
successively Lord Mayors in 1413 and 1429: 
(i) St. Christopher; (ii) St. Anne teaching the Blessed 
Virgin to read: this is a favourite subject with the 
mediaeval glass-stainer, not less than sixteen examples 
being recorded by Mr. Nelson ;. (iii) St. John the Baptist. 
IX. E. window of N. aisle. Restored early 14th cent. 
glass. X. The Bede Window (above). XI. The Seven 
Corporal Acts of Mercy (above). XII. The Incredulity 
of St. Thomas, 15th cent. 

Att Saints, Pavement (open), is picturesquely con- 
spicuous at the S.W. corner of the Market Place. The 
whole church was apparently erected (or rather re- 
erected ; it is almost certainly of pre-Conquest founda- 
tion, and certainly existed at the date of “‘ Domesday ”) 
at slightly different periods in the 15th cent.—the 


ALL SAINTS’, PAVEMENT 
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earstory, for example, is later than the lower part of 
e tower ; but the chancel was largely, or wholly, pulled 
wn, tosave the expense of restoration, and to enlarge the 
larket Place, in 1782 (Allen, I, 360). The single striking 
ature is the remarkable W. tower, which is crowned by 
lofty, open, octagonal lantern. This perhaps most 
rongly recalls the octagon at Boston, save that at 
oston the lantern, as compared with the tower below 
, is relatively less important than the octagon at York.? 
rake preserves a tradition (which is also given by Camden) 
that antiently a large lamp hung in it, which was 
shted in the night time, as a mark for travellers to aim 
, in their passage over the immense forest of Galtres to 
e city. There is still the hook, or pully, on which the 
mp hung, in the steeple,” and the lenses are now 
hibited on the vestry wall. (1) Fine closing-ring on N. 
Dor, Of ‘the type of those at Durham, Adel, and St. 
holes: Gloucester, and paralleled again, in Biance, on 
ec W. door of the grand collegiate church of St. Julien, 
_ Brioude (Haute-Loire). (2) Beautiful Carolean 
ulpit, dated 1634. Round the top: “ Preach the word, 
¢ instant in season and out of season. Timo.” (p. 104) ; 
und the bottom: “ Where there is no vision the people 
ish. Proverb 29” (cf. the 17th cent. pulpit in the 
-ighbouring church of Huntington) ; round the sound- 
g-board: “It pleased God by the foolishnese of 


1 The octagonal lanterns at Fotheringay and Lowick, in 
orthamptonshire, and at Colyton, in Devon, are not open 
the sense that the York example is open. Shaw’s tower at 
;. Dunstan’s-in-the-West (1831-3) is supposed by Messrs. 
odwin and Britton (‘‘ Churches of London,” I, 12, n.) to 
ive had Boston and York for prototypes. York, however, 
proportion, may fairly be called unique. Whether it is 
jually successful may perhaps be open to doubt. 
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preaching to save them that beleeve.” (3) Small brass 
inscription (near door) to Robert Crathorn (d. 1464). 
(4) Beautiful, wooden, 15th cent. lectern, brought here 
in 1887 Hom the stupidly destroyed church of St. Crux. 
One wonders that it was not sold for firewood! The 
small figures, on the stem, of the four evangelists have 
each an initial on a quatrefoil. On it lies a chained copy 
of Jewell’s “ Apology ” (1566). (5) Constable’s staff in 
vestry, dated 1667. 

Curist Cuurcu, or Hoty Trinity, Kine’s Court. 
This curious little building has been disused for several 
years, but we hope that it will escape the fate of St. 
Crux! Even in its present forlorn and dilapidated con- 
dition, it forms a striking ornament in the very heart of 
the city, standing, as it does, at the meeting-point of 
seven converging roads; and it is hard indeed to under- 
stand the zsthetic insensibility that fails to realize the 
value of this picturesque old structure in redeeming 
from commonplaceness this junction of so many mean 
streets, 

The building has also associations of more than usual 
sanctity, for it is sometimes claimed—the writer con- 
fesses, to his mind on unsubstantial evidence—as perhaps 
the earliest Christian site in York. The church, it will 
have been noticed, has alternative titles, and appears in 
some old documents as “‘ Ecclesia Sanctae Trinitatis, in 
aula, vel curia, Regis.” This apparently can have refer- 
ence only to the old official residence here, prior to 867, 
of the Sax. or Danish kings of Northumbria; but it is 
just possible, at least, as conjectured by Dr. Raine (7), 
that this last was established on the site, or perhaps con- 
structed out of the ruins, of the ancient palace of the 
‘Roman Emperors. That this stood in this part of 
Eboracum, near the S.E. gate of the city, is supposed to be 
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further suggested by an inscription of the time of Trajan 4 
(98-117) that was dug up near this spot in 1854 (p. 155). 
The letters in round brackets are conjectural restorations 
(VII C.LL. 64), and those in square, extension : 


(Bp[ERATOR] CAESAR (DIVI) 
(N)ERVAE FIL[Ivs] N(ERVA TRA) 
(1a)Nvs avc[vstvs] GER(m)[aNnicvs] (pAc)[1cvs] 
(PO)NTIFEX MAXIMV(s TRIBVN)[ICIAE] 
(PO)TESTATIS XII IMP[ERATOR] V(I 
co[N [vi] v Plater] P)[aTRraz] 
PER LEG[IONEM] VIIII HI(sP)[ANAM ]. 


It is just possible, of course, that after the accession of 
Constantine, in 306, a Christian church might be erected 
in the precincts of the Imperial Palace, and under the 
immediate protection of the Christian emperor; and this 
site may well have been re-used, as one of consecrated 
antiquity—the ruins, indeed, of the old basilica may even 
still have been in evidence—at the time of the Christian 
revival in 627. Dr. Solloway surely commits himself to 
far too general a statement when he asserts decisively, 
though in quite a different connexion (81), that “ During 
the Roman period it is quite certain that no Christian 
church would be built in the city on the north side of 
the river. That was the military quarter, and a Christian 
edifice would neither be required nor tolerated in the 
camp, where the soldiers would be all but universally non- 
Christian.” On the other hand, it is equally clear that 


1“ The Emperor Cesar Nerva Trajan, son of the deified 
Nerva, Augustus, Germanicus, Dacicus, Chief Pontiff, in- 
vested for the twelfth time with the Tribunitian Power, 
hailed for the sixth time as “‘Imperator,’’ Consul for the 
fifth time, Father of his Country [caused this to be made] by 
the Ninth, the Spanish, Legion.” 
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the inscription may refer to almost anything; nor is 
there any particular reason, to the writer’s knowledge, to 
locate the Imperial Palace, which would no doubt corfe- 
spond to the Praetorium of other camps, near the S.E. gate 
of the city. 

The existing church is said to have been largely rebuilt 
in 1860; and Parker, writing in 1848, gives a woodcut 
of a doorway—plain, but admirable, work of the 14th 
cent.—that seems now to have disappeared. It is 
evident, however, that much old work has been incorpor- 
ated, and most of this seems Dec. 

Hoty Trinity, GoopraMcareE (open), is unquestionably 
one of the most interesting old churches in York, At the 
date of the writer’s first visit (1903) it was in a state of 
extreme dilapidation, and everywhere dripping with 
damp; but luckily some effort has since been made 
towards its restoration, and there is reason to hope that 
this fascinating structure will at least escape the fate of 
St. Crux! It lies to the W. of Goodramgate, and may 
easily be missed, since not visible from the road, 

The core of the building, though not mentioned in 
“ Domesday,” may possibly be Norm., but the earliest 
visible work (a respond and column towards the E. end of 
the S. arcade) is E.E, There is thus evidence that a 
church with at least a S. chapel existed here in the 13th 
cent. The structure, however, was extensively recast, if 
not almost wholly rebuilt, in the Dec. period; whilst 
the lower part of the W. tower, as well as the S. 
chantry, are apparently additions of the 15th cent. Two 
14th cent. windows, however, if this last supposition be 
correct, have been removed from the S. aisle, and reset 
in the S. wall of the chantry. Notice the mouldings of 
the tower arches, which intersect above the capitals, like 
those in the N. chancel aisle of the Minster, and again in 
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the N. chapel of St. Mary’s, Beverley.1 The top of the 
tower is of post-mediaeval red brick, and finished with a 
“ saddle-back,” the only old occurrence of the sort in 
Yorkshire.* In other parts of England these “ saddle- 
backs ” rather tend to occur in groups, one church setting 
the fashion to another, e.g., near Princes Risborough, and 
on the Cotswolds, near Cirencester. An early occurrence 
is at North Cerney, Gloucestershire, in the late 12th 
cent. Notice the 17th cent. altar rails, the projecting 
piscina in the S. chantry, with a shaft to the ground, and 
the altar frontal dated 1740. 

The old glass in this church is small in quantity, but 
hardly excelled in interest in York. 

I. In E. window of N. chapel. At the top of the N. 
light is the Blessed Virgin, with the legend Regina Celt ; 
in the middle is a Virgin and Child (Sancta Maria); and 
at the bottom is a patchwork (probably mostly from another 
window), with Willmus (for St. William of York). The 
Virgin in either case is surrounded by a vesica-shaped 
aureole, and wears a triple crown. The colouring seems 
to have been largely white and yellow stain, with bits of 
blue and red. At the top of the S. light is an archbishop, 
also in a vesica, and with hand in benediction. Possibly 
the design of this unusual but charming little window 
was formerly three Virgins, one above the other, with 
figures of three saints in the opposite (S.) light. It 


1 Jn France I have noted a similar phenomenon in the 
church of St. Pierre, at Avignon. 

2 There was formerly one at St. Saviour’s (see the plate in 
Fawcett’s “‘ York Churches,’”’ 1843). In North France this 
termination is frequent. The traveller by rail between 
Amiens and Paris may amuse himself by counting three in 
rapid succession to the immediate E. of the line between 
Clermont-l'Oise and Creil. 
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would thus be roughly parallel to those Litanies of the 
Virgin that are not uncommon in France (e.g., on the N. 
of the nave at Pont |’Evéque, in Normandy), or to the 
former “seven large pictures of the Virgin Marie, in 
seven several glorious appearances ”” that were destroyed 
by Richard Culmer at Canterbury in 1642, With regard 
to the Virgin’s triple crown, God the Father is represented 
with the Papal tiara in the Saville Chapel at Thornhill. 
_ Il. The E. window.—This was glazed by Rector John 
Walker, possibly ¢. 1472, so far as one can interpret the | 
misplaced and fragmentary inscription. It consists of 
five lights, the first of which (from the N.) has St. George 
in the top tier, and perhaps the family of St. Mary 
Alpheus in the bottom. The second has the Baptist at 
the top and St. Joachim, St. Anne and the Blessed Virgin 
below. The third has a representation of the Holy 
Trinity similar to that in the church of St. John the 
Evangelist, and to the fragment at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. © 
“This manner of depicting this subject ”—the Christ is 
shown by the Man of Sorrows instead of the usual 
crucifix— is of some rarity, save in York.” Below is a 
remarkable and perhaps unique Coronation of the — 
Virgin, the Holy Trinity being represented by three _ 
seated kings. I know of no other instance in mediaeval or 
Renaissance art where the Virgin is thus depicted as being 
crowned in the presence of all Three Persons, and only - 
three others in which the Holy Spirit is thus portrayed — 
anthropomorphically.t In the charming Coronation in 


1 The writer possesses coloured drawings of three heads, 
supposed to represent the Holy Trinity, that were formerly in 
the Priory of the Holy Trinity at Ipswich. In a window in 
Doddiscombsleigh Church, in Devonshire, the Holy Trinity 
is represented by three kings, Lastly Haines gives an 
apparent instance in brass from Hereford Cathedral (I, cii). 
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St. John the Evangelist’s the Virgin is receiving honour 
from the hands of the Father alone, whilst elsewhere in 
York glass the Third Person is invariably represented 
under the conventional guise of a dove. The fourth 
light has figures of Mary Salome (in her arms the infant 
St. John) and her husband, Zebedee; whilst the fifth 
has St. Christopher and St. Ursula. 

III. The E. window of the S. aisle, though containing 


only fragments, is also of exceptional interest. It em- 


{ 


bodies three figures, the top right-hand one of which 


represents a yellow-haired king, holding in his left hand 
three loaves or stones. This is thought to bea portrait 


of St. Olave, with the “ olaf stones.” A servant girl 


“‘ was ordered by her master to bake on St. Olaf’s Day in 


lieu of praying at the shrine of the saint. The loaves 
_ were converted to stones and the impious Bonder struck 


with blindness.” 
Hoty Trinity, Micxiecate (open).—A church existed 
here at the time of “ Domesday ” (XIII Y.A.J. 324), but 


_ the present structure is the nave of the Priory of the Holy 
_ Trinity, which was founded by Radulphus Paganellus 
 (Dugd., IV, 682) in 1089 (Dugdale, “ Baronage,” I, 431), 
_ and was given by him as an alien cell to the Benedictine 


Abbey of Marmoutier, at Tours. That there had pre- 


_ viously existed in connexion with the church a house 


q 


(Christ Church) for regular canons, but that this had 


i been ruined about the time of the Conquest, i is proved 


_ by the language of the founder’s charter . . . “ ecclesiam 
. olim canonicis . . . nunc pene ad nihilum redactam.” 


rhe priory somehow managed to escape at the general 
' suppression of alien houses in 1414, and finally obtained 


a grant of denization, in pursuance of an Act of Par- 
liament, by letters patent of Henry VI in 1426 (C.P.R. 
sub. ann., 356). The house was surrendered at the 
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Dissolution by a Prior and ten priests (Willis, II, 288) ; 
and was valued in 1534-5 at {£169 95. 10d. net (Dugd., 
IV, 681). 

Of the ancient priory church little now remains save 
the late 12th cent. nave arcades, in five bays, with massive 
octagonal piers. Both the original aisles had vanished, 
but the S. has been rebuilt. The former elevation of 
the nave, which had both clearstory and triforium, may 
still be seen on the S. face of the present patchwork 
tower, with its late 11th cent. belfry windows, which has 
been erected on the site of the W. bay of the destroyed 
N. aisle, and is said to have come, in part, from 
the demolished church of St. Nicholas. The original 
“ steeple,” apparently central—the W. piers of a central 
tower remain—was blown down in 1651, being at that 
time “ exceeding ruinous ” (Drake, 264). The N. door 
is Perp. though the work is mostly new. The chancel 
was rebuilt in 1885, and the W. end of the nave 
was reconstructed in 1903. Notice, to the E. of the W. 
piers of the former crossing, the remains of ancient 
masonry on either side, revealed by niches in the wall. 
On the S. pier of the present chancel arch is the wall 
monument of Dr. John Burton (d. 1771), a leading 
accoucheur in York, and author of the “‘ Monasticon 
Eboracense.” As the Dr. Slop of “Tristram Shandy” 
he has been subjected to much ridicule by Sterne. In 
the churchyard are the old parish stocks. 

Sr. Anprew’s.—This desecrated old church (p. 7)— 
the aisleless nave is now a mission hall, and the chancel is 
a cottage—still remains intact in St. Andrewgate, from 
which may be inspected its W. front; for a good view of 
its S. exterior we must penetrate Spen Lane. Inside i: 
a blocked chancel arch (p. 74) and some traces of 15th 
cent. work, as well as an old roof, at the W. end of which 
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is the timber framing that has formerly supported a small 
bell-turret. This last feature is now, apparently, unique 
amongst York churches, though there was formerly 
another wooden turret on the original church of St. 
Maurice (p.' 112), before this last was reconstructed (see 
the view in Fawcett’s ‘“‘ York Churches.”’) 

St. Crux.—This fine old Perp. church—it was de- 
scribed by an anonymous writer in XI Ant. 173 as pos- 
sessing “the finest Perpendiculer clerestory ” in York, 

and was otherwise of value—was barbarously pulled down, 
without rhyme or reason, in 1886. The former brick 
tower was built in 1697 (Allen, I, 362), itis said, from de- 
signs by Sir Christopher Wren. Erected on the same site, 
and partly constructed from its ruins, is a small parish 
room, in which are preserved the old monuments. Cer- 
tain architectural relics have also found their way, as well 
as two of the old bells, to the York Museum (see also p. 
160) ; whilst the fine wooden gospel desk is now preserved 
at All Saints, Pavement. Notice the brass inscription to 
Sir Thomas Herbert (d. 1682), who was on the scaffold 
with Charles I, and has left so touching an account of the 
last moments of his master. He was born at York in 
1606. In this church was buried the seventh Earl of 
Northumberland, who was beheaded on the Pavement in 
1572 for his share in the abortive “ Rising of the North.” 

In England, according to Miss Arnold-Foster, we have 
sixty ancient dedications to the Holy Cross, or St. Cross, 
and twenty more to the Holy Rood, but the Latin form 
is peculiar to York. 

St. Curusert’s, Peaseholm Green, is a small church 
(open) with a poor W. tower, but without aisle or struc- 
tural chancel. A church is mentioned in “ Domesday,” 
but the existing building is thought to have been recast, 
or re-erected, by Lord Mayor William Bowes, whose brass 
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inscription (on an enormous slab) is in the centre of the 
floor, probably in the first half of the 15th cent. The 
chancel is supposed to have been destroyed during the 
siege of 1644, but there is reason for suspecting that it 
disappeared earlier. The present position of the E. 
window (to the N. of the E. wall) suggests a patchwork, 
but there is no convincing explanation to account for its 
situation. Almost all the windows have coats of arms 
and narrow borders of fragmentary old glass. (1) 17th 
cent. pulpit and Communion table. (z) Interesting 
coved 15th cent. roof. (3) Mutilated altar slab (two 
crosses remain) in sunk recess at E. end. ‘The latter was 
perhaps a mediaeval bone-house. (4) Perp. S. door. 
The church was well restored in 1911-12. 

Sr. Denis, Watmcate (open).—This is the solitary 
dedication in Yorkshire to the patron saint of France. 
The existing church is a mere torso, the nave having been 
destroyed in 1798, at which date, however, the striking, 
late Norm. doorway was reset in the S. chapel. This has 
lost its nook shafts, but their capitals remain ; whilst the 
arch, in five reveals, is fairly perfect, and another good 
example of the well-marked local school (p. 75). The 
surviving chancel is Curvilinear, and in two bays only; and 
the E. wall is built askew to the main axis of the church 
(p. 79). Five of the old windows are Reticulated ; but the 
E. window, as well as the E. window of the S. aisle, 
are transitional to Perp.; whilst the E. window of the 
N. aisle is Flamboyant, and exhibits the same heart- 
motive as occurs again in the great W. window of the 
Minster. Notice the curious, circular-headed, blocked 
doorway at the E. of the N. aisle, to the extreme S$. There 
isa 17th cent. pulpit and an octagonal Dec. or Perp. font. 

But the glory of this church is its grand display of 
painted glass (in seven windows) : 
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I. In the E. window—lovely 15th cent. glass, almost 
all of which is im situ. In the main lights—(a) a bishop 
saint, (4) the Blessed Virgin, (c) the Crucifixion, (d) St. 
John the Divine, (¢) St. Denis. The canopies are slight, 
and the glass is early in its style. In the casement lights 
is Scrope of Masham repeated. At the bottom of (c) is 
a panel of a pope, before whom is a kneeling archbishop. 
This is obviously misplaced. 

II. In E. window of N. aisle—14th cent. Jesse window, 
in twenty much-patched oval panels. Apparently not a 
single figure is ie par and che general effect is kaleido- 
scopic. cu ~ 

IlIv In E. tan 'io on N. of N. aisle—(a) St. Thomas, 
with a T among the flowered quarries below. A border of 
covered cups and castles. (b) The Risen Lord, with a 
kneeling donor below. Border of lions and fleurs-de-lys. 
(c) St. John the Braperiies with a ane gt below. The 
border as in (a), 

IV. In the tra to the W.—in the nee ian is a 
Crucifixion between the Blessed Virgin and St. John. In 
the main lights—(a) St. Margaret, with a kneeling donor 
below, holding up his window, on a background of butter- 
fly quarries; (0) the Blessed Virgin and Child, with a 
female donor below; (c) below, a kneeling man, and 
above, imported flowered quarries. 

These two last windows retain most of their contem- 
porary glass 1m situ, and constitute perhaps the loveliest 
examples of mid-14th cent. glazing in the city. 

V. In the next window to the W.—in the main lights : 
(a) St. John the Baptist and the Daughter of Herodias 
(mutilated), with a border of stems and flowers ; (b) two 

12th cent. (Nelson, 237) medallions, amongst 13th cent. 
quarries; (c) St. John the Baptist, with a camel’s head 
hanging between his legs from the border of his 
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robe. All is 14th cent., save Can i otherwise ex- 
pressed, 

VI. In the E. window of the S. aisle—1 5th cent. | 

fragments in the lower halves of all four main lights, 

VII. In the E. window on the 8. of the S. aisle—in the 
heads of the two outer main lights is canopy work in situ, 
and below are (a) St. Catherine, (>) the Blessed Virgin in a 
vesica (p. 91), (c) perhaps a mutilated figure of St. John 
the Divine. Though this is a Renae window, it 
has 15th cent. glass. 

Drake records that the Percies had a house (“ Percys- 
inne ”’) in this parish ; and Henry Percy, Earl of North- 
umberland, probably the victim of Towton Field in 1461, 
is said to be buried in the N. choir (306). At the date 
of the writer’s first visit (October 9, 1903) this church still 
retained its old box-pews, but these have been since 
removed. 

St. Hetzn’s (open).—This is now the only church in 
York, and one of thirty in all England, that is dedicated 
to the Empress Helena, the British princess who is said 
to have discovered the Holy Rood, and who was mother 
of the first Christian emperor, Constantine the Great. 
It is situated in St. Helen’s Square, at the N.W. end of 
Davy Gate, and is orientated (p. 114). almost exactly $.W. 
by N.E. The existing building seems wholly 14th cent., 
the E. end and S. aisle being Geometrical—if extensive 
restoration be faithful—and the N. aisle and N. arcade 
being Curvilinear. Most of the piers lack capitals; and 
the outer order of arch mouldings in the 8. arcade, 
together with the hood above them, is stopped on each 
side on corbels, in the curious York fashion. The 15th 
cent. W. end has been rebuilt, but apparently on the old 
lines, and is interesting for its strange, octagonal, little 
lantern, corbelled out, somewhat like that at St. Michael’s- 
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le-Belfry, at the top of a tall blind arch. Notice inside 
’ the carved bracket that terminates the hood moulding (S.) 
on the E. pier of the N. arcade. It contains at least seven 
small figures. Equally interesting is the corbel on the 
adjacent E. respond. Here the centre of three figures 
represents a soul rising out of a winding-sheet (thus 
denoting its Resurrection), as at Bainton in the E. Riding, 
and on the Percy tomb at Beverley.t (1) Striking late 
Trans. font, cup-shaped, with an arcade round the bowl. 
The base, however, appears to be Dec. (2) Nave and 
chancel roofs. These, if really old, are highly interesting, 
and possibly 14th cent. ‘The chancel is marked off by a 
wooden arch, with cinq-foiled spandrels, and with a king- 
post at the top. 

In the W. window is some interesting old glass, though 
patchwork. From S. to N.: (a) St. Helena, (6) Edward 
the Confessor, (c) (?) St. William of York, and (d) St. 
Mary, as Queen of Heaven. ‘The fine canopy work is 
14th cent., but the figures are 15th cent. In the W. 
window of the S. aisle is St. Jerome in a blue robe. 

It is hardly credible that it was proposed to pull down 
this fascinating little church as lately as 1910! Even as 
early as c. 1547 complaints were made by the York ignora- 
muses that it cumbered the ground; and Drake records 
a base design to take off a piece of the churchyard “in 
order to render the passage for coaches to the assembly 
rooms in Blake-Street more commodious ” (343). Actually 
it was shorn of its burial-ground in 1743. 

York had a second church of this same dedication prior 
to 1585, when St. Helen’s-on-the-Walls was one of the 
sixteen churches then destroyed. The Emperor Con- 
stantius Chlorus, the husband of St. Helen, died at York 

1 The convention is widespread. I have a note of it on 
_ sepulchral slabs in the cathedral at Chalons-sur-Marne. 
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in 306, and is said to have been buried beneath this 
church ; and Camden was “ inform’d by credible persons, 
that at the suppression of Monasteries in the last age ”— _ 
it was more probably on the occasion of the destruction 
of the church— there was found a lamp burning in the 
vault of that little Chapel, wherein Constantius was 
thought to be bury’d” (II, 879). “‘ This,” says Dr. 
Raine, “is not the only instance of the alleged discovery 
of such a lamp in a tomb. Camden believed this parti- 
cular story, and the philosophic Bishop Wilkins thought 
it by no means impossible, but the legend has been long 
discredited ”’ (20). 

St. jones, Mick ecate, (open).—The church of St. 
John-the-Evangelist is often thus described, but it is 
strictly on the N. of Bridge Street,! between Micklegate 
and the Ouse. The steeple was blown down in 1551, 
and had not been rebuilt by the time of Drake (279) ; 
the present erection is of brick and timber, and extremely 
picturesque as seen from outside. It is known that a 
church existed here towards the close of the 12th cent., 
when it is described in a papal document of 1194 (IC. P. 
Reg. 462) as ‘‘ ad pontem in Eboraco ” ; and just possibly 
this is the St. John’s that is mentioned in “‘ Domesday,” 
though York had formerly two other churches of some- 
what similar dedication, i.e., St. John-the-Baptist’s and 
St. John-del-Pyke. Anyhow, the original Norm. nave, 
which was aisleless, was enlarged in the 13th cent. by 
the addition of N. and S. aisles. This is the reading of 
a former Vicar;? but the architecture of the arcades 
is difficult and obscure, and can only doubtfully be 


1 Formerly called Briggate, as is still the case at Leeds. 

2“ Notes on the History of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, York,” by the Rev. T. Brode, B.A., 1906. To 
these I wish to acknowledge a general indebtedness. 
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assigned to a single date. ‘The piers as a rule are without 
capitals; and the E. arch in each arcade is uncon- 
formably narrow and acute. The outer order of the 


_ arches is carried on a corbel, whilst the inner is continuous 


to the ground; and, if these piers be really E.E., this 
is perhaps the earliest surviving example of this typical 


York disposition, and may possibly have set the fashion 


to the rest (p. 74). Prior to 1743, as we learn from the 


| 


i] 
| 
| 


| Churchwardens’ Book, the chancel possessed “ side Isles,” 
| but its roof was already in dangerous condition (“ tendens 


ad casum ”) in 1519, so that the officiating mass-priest 
went in terror of his life. When_this chancel was swept 
away does not appear, but the present E. wall was built 


askew about the middle of last century, on the usual 


wicked pretext of widening the street! Notice inside: 
(1) Chest-tomb, at E. of N. aisle, with modern inscrip- 
tion to Sir Richard Yorke (d. 1498), Lord Mayor in 146g 
and 1482. This monument had been robbed of its 
heraldry as early as the time of Drake (279n.), and appar- 
ently then stood in a different position ; nor is the writer 
aware of any positive grounds for its existing ascription. 
(2) 17th cent. font cover. (3) Small, leather-covered 


and iron-bound chest at W. of S. aisle. (4) Small brass 


inscription to Thomas Mosley (d. 1624), twice Lord 
Mayor, on floor of E. end of N. aisle. (5) 17th cent. 
chest at E. of N. aisle. (6) Flat 15th cent. aisle roofs. 
One of the bells is said to be dated 1408—a somewhat 


- unusual circumstance at so early a period—and is stated 
_ to have come from the destroyed church of St. Nicholas, 
_ outside Walmgate Bar, in 1652. 


Although St. John’s is not one of those York churches 
that are most famous for their display of ancient glass, it 
yet retains much glazing of great interest. (1) The 15th 
cent. window at the E. of the N. aisle is said by Mr. 
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Nelson (240) to be “‘ made up of parts of three windows.” 
These, however, were united in mediaeval times, probably 
as a memorial to Sir Richard Yorke (above), whose 
chantry, founded in 1492, was in this aisle; and now 
contain “ memorials of the Yorke, Briggenhall, Rand- 
man, Toller, and Grafton families.” Notice in the top 
casements, amongst other achievements, the arms of the 
Staple of Calais, of which Sir Richard Yorke was a 
member, as may be gathered from an inscription preserved 
by Drake. In the main lights, amongst fragments and 
kneeling donors, may still easily be distinguished: (a) a 
remarkable representation of the Holy ‘Trinity, similar to 
the example in Holy Trinity, “Goodramgate (p. 92) ; 
(6) an interesting, kneeling figure, probably of Sir Richard 
Yorke ; (c) the Dragon of a St. Michael or St. George ; 
(Z2) a second Holy Trinity, or, as Mr, Nelson 
prefers to call it, Our Father of Pity; (¢) St. Christ- 
opher. (2) The three-light Perp. window at the E. of the 
S. aisle has 15th cent. casement lights zm sztu, with small 
figures of St. George, St. Christopher (much mutilated), 
and St. Michael, and with a charming Coronation of 
the Virgin (on two panels) in the middle. The main 
lights, however, are largely 14th cent., and are occupied 
with scenes from the life of St. John the Baptist, to 
whom we know that a chantry was founded in this church 
by John de Shupton in 1319 (C.P.R. sub anno, 312). 

Some of this glass is remarkably opaque—whether from 
dirt or some other cause I do not know. 

St. Lawrence-ExTRa-WatmcaTE.—The church (open) 
has been rebuilt (c. 1881) on a slightly different site, but 
the tower has been left in the old churchyard. This is 
on the S. of St. Lawrence Street, a little outside Walm- 
gate Bar; and the church is interesting as one of the 
only three, extra-mural, old churches in York (the others 
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are St. Maurice and St. Olave). The top of the small 
tower, with its light, open parapet, is 15th cent., but the 
lower part is possibly 12th cent. ; whilst preserved on its 
_E, side is one of the four magnificent Norm. doorways 


_ that belong’ to a special Yorkshire group (p. 75), and that 
_ constitute in unigon one of the chief architectural glories 
_of York. The present example (the S. doorway of the 


/old church) consists of four orders, of which the outer 


' three are richly carved, and a sculptured hood; and is 


|} contained beneath the usual porch-like projection that 
| is necessary to give room for its depth. The small 15th 


cent. font is preserved in the new church; and on the 
N. of the graveyard are the old parish stocks. 

St. Marcarer’s, Watmcate (open), has little interest 

apart from its magnificent 9. doorway, which is stated by 


_ Drake (308), on hearsay evidence, to have been brought 


hither from the destroyed lazar-house of St. Nicholas. 
This has often been figured and described, both before 
and since its restoration (II “ Rel.,” N.S., 1; “‘ Archzol.,” 
XLIV, 146; IX Y.A.J. 441). It consists of five orders, 
with ten carved capitals, and a hood that apparently 
originally consisted of ‘‘ a complete series of the signs of 
the Zodiac within twelve oval medallions, and the agri- 
cultural operations of the different months within twelve 
circular ones.” These are now much mutilated and mis- 
placed. The doorway forms perhaps the finest York’ 


example of the striking Yorkshire series of late 12th cent. 
_ doorways that is referred to more particularly on p. 75. 


The body of the church is apparently 14th cent., but the 
red brick tower dates from 1684 (Drake, 308). 

Sr. Martin’s-cum-Grecory (open) is situated on the 
S. side of Micklegate, from which it is separated by a 
narrow strip of churchyard. Like some other old 
churches in York it is of exceedingly mixed architecture ; 
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but its evolution has been elucidated by Mr. G. Benson. 
The oldest visible portions are the 13th cent. nave arcades, 
and the 13th cent. doorway now reset in the N. aisle. 
Mr. Benson supposes these to date from ¢. 1230, and to 
postulate an aisleless Norm. nave. The 13th cent. aisles 
were probably, as usual, very narrow; and the N. aisle 
was accordingly remade on a wider scale, probably «¢. 
1315-50. ‘The chancel, with its N. and S. chapels, was 
built in the 15th cent., probably c. 1409, in which year 
William Moreby bequeathed certain vestments and orna- 
ments for the use of a new chapel, then intended to be 
made. The Reticulated window that was originally at 
the E. of the N. aisle was apparently now reset at the E. 
of the new S. chapel. Finally the S. aisle was recon- 
structed at some date subsequent to the marriage of Sir 
Henry Vavasour and Joan Gascoigne (? prior to 1477), and 
perhaps at their expense. Gent (182) reports that the 
arms of Vavasour and Gascoigne appear “‘ At the S.W. 
End of the Church,” but both are now illegible. The 
15th century also witnessed the addition of the Perp. 
clearstory. ‘This completes the history of the mediaeval 
church. The tower, however, was cased with red brick 
in 1667: “A quantity of coarse sandstone exists in the 
lower part... and has been brought probably from 
the ruins of the Roman temple, which stood opposite.” 

Notice inside: (1) 17th cent. Communion table, under 
tower. (2) 18th cent. reredos and altar-rails in shape of 
apen. (3) 17th cent. pulpit: “ Be instant in season and 
out of season” (p. 87). The sounding-board is now 
suspended above the inside of the N. door. (4) Good 
Classical, probably 18th cent., bread-chest at W. of N. 
aisle. (5) Adjacent alms-box, perhaps roughly contem- 
porary. (6) 18thcent. font cover. (7) Interesting series of 
wall brackets in N. and S. Chapels. (8) Flat panel roofs 
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of the usual York type in nave and S. chapel. (9) Roman 
tombstone, with three figures, one a child, at E. of N. 
aisle. 

There is a tolerable amount of old glass in this church, 
the best being some of the 14th cent. in the E. window of 
the S. chapel, and in the second window from the W. on 
the N. of the N. aisle. The middle light of the former 
has an imported figure of St. Martin, and is surrounded 
by a curious border formed in alternate succession by the 
leopards of England and the lilies of France. The N. 
main light has the Blessed Virgin, and the S. perhaps St. 
John the Divine. The latter has (a) St. John the Baptist ; 
(0) enamelled female figure (c. 1790) by W. Peckitt (p. 76), 
recalling the Sir Joshua Reynolds’ window at New 
College, Oxford; (c) St. Catherine. The rest is more 
fragmentary ; but attention may be called to the muti- 
lated 15th cent. figures of St. Nicholas, and of two 
successive Sax. archbishops, Egbert (732-66) and Aelberht 
(766-82), in the top casements of the third window in the 
N. aisle ; to the small figure of St. Agnes (largely perished) 
in the second window (from the E.) in the S. aisle; and 
to the two curious little panels (18th cent.) of the 
Betrayal and of David and Goliath in the window imme- 
diately adjacent to the W. 

Sr. Martin’s-re-Granp (open), on the W. side of 
Coney Street, is perhaps externally the handsomest parish 
church in York. It has also, with the exception of All 
Saints, North Street, the largest number (nine) of 
windows displaying old glass. A church existed here at 
the time of “ Domesday” (‘‘Erneis de Burun has . . . the 
church of St. Martin,” XIII Y.A.J. 324 and n.25); but 
the present typical structure—it is aisled to the E. end, 
there is no chancel arch, and the arcades are without capi- 
tals—is known to have been built ¢. 1443, partly by the 
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testamentary generosity of Vicar Robert Semur. The 
buttresses of the tower (at the W. end of the S. aisle), as 
well as those of the body of the church, terminate up- 
wards in curious, detached pinnacles that are tied, as it 
were, to the main fabric by horizontal gargoyles—a feature 
that probably derives from the lesser transept of the 
Minster. Notice also the light, open parapets, and the 
huge projecting clock in Coney Street. The Classical font 
cover is unusually striking: ‘‘ Richard Speight Richard 
Mancklin Churchwardens An°. Dom. 1717.” 

I. The great W. window is filled with magnificent, and 
still exceedingly perfect, mid-15th cent. glass—the finest 
single window in any parish church in York.t In the 
middle of the centre light is St. Martin of Tours, sur- 
rounded by thirteen scenes from the story of his life ; 
whilst below kneels Robert Semur, in almuce and blue 
cope. The inscription is misplaced, and practically 
illegible. 

II. Three windows in the S. aisle are largely mosaics 
of fragments, though some canopies and casement figures 
seem still im s#tu: (i) In the second from the E. is a Holy 
Trinity in the top quatrefoil, and small figures in the head- 
lights of (a) St. Mark, (4) the Virgin, (c) St. Luke, (d) St. 
Matthew, (¢) The Father in Benediction, and (f) St. John. 
Probably (0) and (e) form together a Coronation of the 
Virgin, as in the church of St. John the Evangelist. In 
the main lights occur: (2) Our Lord in Benediction, with 
Joachim, St. Anne, and the Blessed Virgin below; (0) a 
kneeling donor (misplaced) ; and (c) Our Lord in Bene- 
diction (or perhaps the Risen Christ), and below what 
seems a fragment of the familiar York convention (pp. 
92, 102) for the Holy Trinity, though nothing now remains 
save the pathetic Man of Sorrows, with the dove upon 


1 Full description in XII A.A.S.R. 95. 
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His head. (ii) In the third window is an eagle (for St. 
John) in the top quatrefoil, and two casements with a 
martin (“ Mart”: but Mr. Nelson oddly says “a seated 
weasel ’’), in canting reference to the dedication of the 
church, as well as two small figures of St. Martin and 
the Cloak. In the main lights occurs St. George and the 
Dragon. (iii) In the fourth window is Our Lord in the 
top quatrefoil, and St. Barbara in the central main light. 

Ill. The first four windows (from the E.) in the N. 
clearstory still retain zm situ some of the loveliest 15th 
cent. glass in York: (4) In-the main~lights—(a) St. 
George, (b) and (c) an Annunciation (the head of the 
saint is restoration), and (d) St. Christopher. (ii) (a) St. 
Denis ; (c) St. Catherine, and (d) St. Barbara. (iii) The 
four Evangelists, with their emblems in their hands. 
(iv) The Four Great Latin Doctors. Above are shown 
the martyrdoms of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den. 

Sr. Mary’s, Bisnopuitt, Juntor (open), is in core a 
pre-Conquest church (1042-66; Baldwin Brown, 343), 
of which the W. tower still remains, though its upper 
part, at least, has been rebuilt on the old lines, a8 well as 
probably also some masonry in and about the N. arcade. 
In about the last quarter of the 12th cent. the original 
structure was enlarged by the addition of a N. aisle, and 
two circular-headed arches were cut in the old N. wall. 
If Parker is right in his assertion (18) that “‘ the two 
responds and the central pillar” of the S. arcade are 
Norm., this aisle is then the earlier of the two; but it 
is much more likely that these last features are really 
14th cent., though assimilated to the piers on the opposite 
side. Anyhow, the remarkable arches above them seem 
clearly to belong to the latter period: these are almost 
triangular-headed, like those in the N. transept of 
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Hereford Cathedral, but their apex is somewhat obtuse. 
The windows in both aisles are Dec., though apparently 
much restored, The N. chapel was perhaps added about _ 
the end of the 1zth cent. This is one of the very few 
old churches in York that possess a chancel arch, and 
even this is without capitals. The nave has a flat roof 
of the common York type. Notice the old font, with a 
post-Gothic cover, and. a fragment of pre-Conquest 
cross-shaft. 

St. Mary’s, Bisnopnitt, Senior, is situated towards 
the S. extremity of Bishophill, at a point not very 
far distant from the W. bank of the Ouse. This is a 
church of considerable structural interest, though now 
badly dilapidated, and cheaply and inelegantly furnished. ~ 
Few churches in York would so admirably repay a careful 
and conservative restoration. ‘The core of the existing 
building is apparently a late 12th cent. church of much 
the same length as now, which was possessed from the 
first of a single N. aisle. Of this the salient remaining 
features are a tolerable Trans. $. doorway, the three W. 
arches of the arcade, a blocked priest’s doorway on the S. 
of the former chancel, two lancets on the S. (one on the 
S. of the sanctuary), and the buttresses at the E. end of 
the chancel. A string, of which much remains, ran 
externally under the lancets on the S. of the church, 
passing as a hood above the circular-headed priest’s door, 
and was continued round the E. end of the choir. Towards 
the close of the 13th cent. the N. aisle was remodelled, or 
rebuilt, and at the same time extended towards the E. so 
as to be of the same length as the chancel. Of the five 
early Geometrical windows on the N. of this aisle the 
W. alone retains its original tracery. The 13th cent. 
buttresses have also been mutilated, or altered, but the 
gable heads of one or two remain. Internally the four 
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E. arches of the arcade have exceedingly plain capitals 
that might easily be 15th cent. work of the ruder Northern 
type; but the single base that is visible seems plainly E.E. 
The tower is picturesque red brick of the 17th cent., 
‘though raised on the existing walls at the W. end of the 
aisle ; and, as usual in York, there is no chancel arch. 

Internally, the chief object of interest is the somewhat 

| unusual pre- Conquest grave-slab, which is built into the 
\E. interior of the porch (S.). This is assigned by Mr. 
Collingwood (XX Y.A.J. 207) to about the first half of 
the 11th cent. ‘The cross is of the form known as 
patriarchal, which may suggest that it covered a high 
dignitary.”” (See also XVIITA.A:S.R. 124). Notice the 
curious cinque-foiled piscina niche, and also the fragment 
of old altar-slab on the floor at the W. end (three crosses 
are visible), now serving as a tombstone for John Pawson 
(d. 1677). This church possesses two good articles of 
18th cent. woodwork, in the shape of a table of benefac- 
tions, on the N, wall of the aisle, and of a bread-chest, at 
the W. end. The two old, wooden collecting boxes are 
probably roughly contemporary. 

Sr. Mary’s, Casrirecate (open), is situated, as its name 
implies, in close proximity to the Castle, and is called in 
some old documents ‘‘ St. Mary’s-sub-Castro.” Though 
it contains very little old glass, this is one of the most 
interesting old churches in York. It is one of those 
mentioned in “ Domesday,” and its pre-Conquest origin 
is testified by what is probably its original dedication 

stone, now preserved in a glass-case at the back of the E. 
respond of the N, arcade: 
pIs MYNSTER sET[TON E 
Fjrarp & GRIM & #SE: O[N N 
AJMAN DRIHTNES H&[LEND 
Es] crIsTes & sca. MA[RIA & 
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sc] E MARTINI & SCE . C[VDBE 
RH|t1 & OMNIVM scorv [M:c¢ 
ON ] SECRATA EST AN [No.?] 
VISINVITAET 
OAERIOPEMF 
TERETSI 
This is printed from Mr. Collingwood (XX Y.A.J. 209), 
who does not attempt the restoration of the last three 
lines. Bish. Wordsworth, on the contrary, and Father 
Haigh, each suggests an ingenious reconstruction, respect- 
tively in Latin and Anglo-Saxon!! The date, unluckily, 
is missing ; but one is tempted to attribute this inscrip- 
tion to ¢. 1023, in view of the fact that two Grims are 
known to have been living in York in that year. Mr. 
Collingwood, however, whilst pointing out that there is 
a fragment of 1oth cent. cross in the York Museum (XX 
Y.A.J. 151, 207) that is said to have come from this 
church, and that this seems to carry back its history to at 
least this period, contents himself with pointing out that 
“ the name Grim is Scandinavian, and this alone would 
fix the inscription as, at any rate, after the Danish 
conquest,” in 867. The dedication stone at Jarrow is 
dated 685. 

Part of the structure thus dedicated in honour of Our 
Lord, St. Mary, St. Martin, St. Cuthbert, and All Saints— 
always supposing that the stone, though not im situ, has 
really reference to this site—quite possibly survives in the 
present church. In that case the N. aisle was added to the 
originally aisleless nave c. 1170, and the §, in the 13th 


1 The first seven lines are thus translated : 

“This minster was built by Efrard and Grim and sein 
the names of the Lord Jesus Christ and of St. Mary and of 
St. Martin and of St. Cuthbert and of All Saints. And 
it was consecrated in the year—.” 
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cent. The W. arch in each arcade has apparently been 
added, or rebuilt, in the 15th cent., at the time of the 
erection of the W. tower. This, in common York 
fashion, is engaged inside the aisles, and opens to the 
church by three arches without capitals, This tower is 
‘surmounted | by a 15th cent. octagon, that is itself sur- 
‘mounted by a tall stone, octagonal spire. (Cf. All Saints, 
North Street, p. 80; and also, in Yorkshire, Patrington 
and Brayton). Also to the 15th cent. belongs the small 
| clearstory of the nave, and apparently the recasting of the 
chancel. That the N. arcade, at any rate, was cut 
through the old N. wall of the original aisleless chancel, or 
at least built on the same site, seems clear from its position 
in relation to the N. arcade of the nave. The arch, how- 
ever, between the N. aisle and the N. chapel is strangely 
made to spring from the N.W. corner of the old chancel— 
not, as we should have expected, since the nave is wider 
than the chancel, from the N.E. angle of the old nave— 
with the odd result that the N. arcade of the nave con- 
nects neither with the N. respond of the chancel arch, 
nor, indeed, with any neighbouring mass of masonry ; 
but terminates abruptly in the air, with a violent dis- 
location, in front of the W. opening of the N. chapel. 
To add to this complexity it will be noticed that the 
jambs and lower, very plain, capitals of the W. arch of the 
N. chancel arcade are Norm., or Trans., thus postulating 
the former existence of at least a transeptal chapel of this 
date. This, no doubt, was merged in the later Perp. 
chancel aisle, the Norm. jambs of the old arch, with their 
old capitals, being retained in the new N. arcade, but 
raised to correspond with their new 15th cent. neighbours 
to the E. of them, and furnished with new upper capitals 
to harmonize with the rest of the new work. Finally, for 
some reason, the narrow, middle arch in the N. chancel 
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arcade, and its opposite neighbour to the S., were recast, 
without capitals, in the Tudor period. It will thus be seen 
that the chancel, though of three bays only, is referable 
to at least three different dates. 

Notice the remarkable Perp. window tracery in the N. 
and S. aisles. Notice also: (1) Three Perp. sedilia. 
(2) Trefoiled piscina in S. chapel. (3) Plain altar-tomb, 
in S. chapel, with quatrefoils. (4) Very small, but very 
elaborate, cross-fleury, in comparatively deep relief, built 
into E. end of S. chapel. (5) Brackets at the side of the 
E. window of this chapel. One of these has the arms of 
Gra, or Grey, with a label of three points; the other 
belongs, apparently, to the same family. Licence was 
granted to found a chantry for the souls of John Gra, of 
Richard, his father, and of Elena, his mother, in 1337 
(C.P.R., sub anno, 437). (6) Stoup inside §. door. (7) 
Octagonal, cup font, with staples for locking. (8) Muti- 
lated piscina in N. chancel chapel. (9) 14th cent. glass 
in E. window of S. chapel. (10) Piscina in S. aisle. 
(11) Niches in N. wall of N. aisle. 

St. Maurice’s, outside Monk Bar, was rebuilt in 1875 ; 
but retains a good 14th cent. font. Portions of the late 
Norm. doorway—another fine example of the important 
local group (p. 75)—are preserved at the S.E. corner of 
the churchyard. There is also a window of ¢. 1160 
(Bond, 578) in the York Museum (p. 157). The dedica- 
tion to St. Maurice is rare in England, and only eight 
occurrences are recorded by Miss Arnold-Foster. He 
was the leader of the fabled Theban Legion, and is 
said to have been martyred in 286. According to Miss 
Arnold-Foster he had a second dedication in the Bedern. 

St. Micuaet’s-Le-Brtrry (open) is so called from its 
position beneath the S.W. tower of the Minster. Extern- 
ally it is overshadowed, and to some extent eclipsed, by 
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the too close proximity of its giant neighbour ; internally, 
one is almost tempted to endorse the assertion of Allen 
(I, 317), that this is “ the largest and most elegant sacred 
edifice in the city or suburbs of York.” ‘The existing 
structure is known to have been begun by the Dean and 
‘Chapter (who had pulled down the old church) in 1525, 
and to have been finished c. 1536. It is thus a valuable 
example of extremely late Perp., of the reign of Henry 
VIII, and interesting as a complete specimen, like St. 
Martin’s, Coney Street, of the town-church planning of 
‘the period, consisting, as it does, of a simple parallelo- 
gram, with aisles from end to end, and without any 
structural chancel.! The W. end exhibits a huge blind 
arch, surmounted by a small, corbelled-out bell-turret, 
recalling (with obvious differences) the anomalous 
arrangements at Easingwold, Cowthorpe, and Guis- 
borough (all instances in Yorkshire), and at Burton 
Lazars, in Leicestershire. ‘The turret itself, however, 
which is octagonal on plan, is paralleled only, in the 
writer’s experience, at St. Helen’s, in this city. Only 
the lower part of this turret remained when the church 
was restored in 1867 (the date is cut on the W. front), 
as appears from the woodcut in Parker (20). The 
buttresses of this church, like those of St. Martin’s, 
Coney Street, and perhaps at the parish church at Silk- 
stone, have obviously been influenced by those on.the 
E. transept of the Minster (p. 106). Inside, the arcades 


1 The type was possibly derived from the churches— 
really gigantic preaching-halls—of the different orders of 
Friars, of which the choir of the Austin Friars in London is 
a grand surviving example. Occasionally, as at St. Andrew’s, 
Undershaft (1520-32, and thus almost exactly contemporary 
with St. Michael’s), there was a slight projecting sanctuary, 
but this was an excrescence on the normal plan. 
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consist of six four-centred arches on four-clustered piers, 
with a clearstory above, the lower part of which is blind. 
In the spandrels are quatrefoils, below which are angels 
with cross keys (the arms of the See of York), or cross 
swords. ‘These ornaments are repeated on the S. exterior 
of the church, in Petergate, in the restored frieze below 
the windows, in company with the three estoiles of St. 
Wilfrid, and the fret of St. William of York. The 
orientation of this church is even more than usually 
irregular, being almost precisely from N.W. toS.E. The 
roofs are flat and of the common York type. Notice 
inside the striking Classical reredos and altar-rails (18th 
cent., the latter in shape of a pen, pp. 104, 115), and the 
two old benches, with poppy-heads. 

St. Michael’s is one of the five York city churches that 
are famous for their display of ancient painted glass. 
Some of this, however, has been preserved from its 
predecessor, or imported from elsewhere. The last 
remark is especially true of the E. window, in which most 
of the glazing is 14th cent., with the addition, according 
to Mr. Nelson (242), of “‘ two figures of saints of XIII 
century beneath a double canopy,” one of whom, with a 
church, is perhaps Edward the Confessor. On the other 
hand, the glass in the four centre windows on the S. of 
the S. aisle, and of the four, curious, little scenes at the 
bottom of the E. window of the N. aisle, thought by Mr. 
Benson to be part of a “ Seven Deadly Sins window,” 
and perhaps to typify adultery, are pronounced by Mr. 
Nelson to be ¢. 1540, and of Flemish workmanship. The 
last, at least, have clear Renaissance details. "The follow- 
ing figures, among others, appear in the S. aisle: in the 
second window, from the E.—(1) St. John the Baptist, 
(2) St. Peter, (3) St. Wilfrid, and (4) St. James. In the 

‘third: (1) St. Peter, (2) St. Paul, and (4) ? St. William. 
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In the fourth: (1) St. George, and (4) St. Christopher. 
These windows, according to Mr. Nelson, are “ of 
extreme rarity, being contemporary with the ‘ suppres- 
sion.’”? ‘The remaining glass in the E. window of the N. 
aisle has donors at the top (obviously misplaced), and 
figures of (1) St» George or St. Michael, (2) St. Christo- 
pher, (3) St. Ursula, and (4) the Blessed Virgin, in the 
middle. 

Guy Faux was born in St. Michael’s parish, and his 
baptism is thus entered in the registers: ‘‘ Christeninges 
1570. Guye fawxe, sone to Edward fawxe, the XVJ day 
of aprile ” (“Yorkshire Parish Registers Society,” I, 8). 

St. Micnaerr’s, Spurrtercate (open), is conspicuously 
placed“in the angle between Spurriergate and Low 
Ousegate. ‘This contains earlier visible work than most 
of the York churches, and includes the torso of a good 
late 12th cent. church, with interesting Trans. arcades. 
The piers that carry the present tower, though equally 
Trans., are more massive than the rest, and different in 
other respects. ‘The church has been curtailed towards 
the E., where a bay is abruptly cut in half—probably in 
1822, when the E. end was rebuilt (Allen, I, 358). Notice 
(1) Classical reredos and N.E. door. (2) Good 18th cent. 
altar-rails, in the shape of a pen. (3) On floor at E. of N. 
aisle: brass inscription to Rector William Langton 
(d. 1466; V. “ Rel.”, N.S. 65; XVIII Y.A.J. 60), and 
one of the only four “ chalice brasses” in Yorkshire.? 
* The earliest examples ” of chalice brasses, according to 
Mr. Macklin (202), “‘ are found in Yorkshire, and are the 
work of local engravers probably settled in York... . 
All of these are without either paten or wafer.... 
From Yorkshire the practice of laying down chalice 


-1The other three are at Ripley (1429), Bishop Burton 
(1460), and Leeds (1460). 
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brasses spread into Norfolk, and was adopted by the 
Norwich engravers, who produced by far the greater 
number of those which have survived ” (eighteen). Only 
four examples occur in other counties. The bowl of the 
St. Michael’s example was stolen c. 1891 (V “ Rel.”, 55), 
but has found its way back to the church. (4) Brass 
inscription, on floor of S. aisle, to William Hancok, “‘ olim 
istius civitatis Eboraci Apothecarii” (d. 1485), and his 
wife, Elena. Affixed to the same slab.is a later brass 
inscription to William Shaw, “‘ Batchelour ” (d. 1681). 
This late, Carolean brass is unusually interesting, as being 
signed by the York engraver, Joshua Mann: “ It is not, 
indeed, until the seventeenth century, and the reign of 
Charles I, and later, when the ancient art was drawing to 
its ignominious end, that we get such a thing as a signed 
brass at all.” (6) Two 17th cent. chests at the E. of the 
S. aisle. 

The 15th cent. glass in this church has been ruthlessly 
disarranged, but there still remains a respectable amount, 
in seven windows, and this is of some concern : 

I. At the E. of the N. aisle—The two main centre 
lights contain fragments, including (according to Mr. 
Nelson, 241) a figure of the Baptist. 

Il. In S. aisle.—(i) In the two main centre lights of 
the E. window. Both this and the last window contain 
portions of a Doom, in curiously opaque brown smear. 
Mr. Nelson is also of opinion that the second window 
involves fragments of a Te Deum window, but every- 
thing is broken and confused. In the main lights of 


1 But surely these fragments are rather in the E. of the 
three S. windows. ‘This at any rate has some lovely bits of 
pure, transparent colour, and some charming angel faces. 
There is a splendid Te Deum window in Gresford Church, 
in Denbighshire. 
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(ii) and (iii) the two W. windows on the S. may easily 
be detected some considerable remains of a Root of Jesse. 

Sr. Oxave’s (open) is sometimes claimed, next to the 
Minster, as the church of oldest foundation in York, but 
its early history is obscure. A church of this dedication 
is known to have been founded by Earl Siward c. 1055, 
but this was afterwards absorbed in St. Mary’s Abbey (cf. 
Green’s “ Conquest of England,” 560), to whom it was 
given by Alan, Earl of Richmond, ¢. 1078. The name 
was then apparently transferred to a “small separate 
parish church hard by” (Arnold-Foster, II, 452), but 
this was perhaps already in existence, and of very much 
earlier origin. Anyhow, the dedication is said by Drake 
to be to St. Olave, a Danish king and martyr. In 
Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints,” there are two such 
monarchs, if “ Danish” be taken loosely so as to cover 
Norse. The first of these is a king of Norway, who was 
slain in battle by his infidel subjects in 1030. His feast 
was on July 29 (VII, 378). "The second was a king of 
Sweden, whose festival was celebrated on July 30 (381). 
The ascription here is undoubtedly to the former, in 
whose honour rather more than a dozen English churches 
were dedicated, including three in London, of which St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street, is the sole survivor. There is 
possibly a picture of St. Olave—the identification is not 
quite certain—amongst-the fragments of old glass at Holy 
Trinity, Goodramgate (p. 93). The existing church, toa 
large degree, is a kind of bastard, post-Gothic: Perp.— 
the capitals, for example, of the unusually lofty arcade ; 
whilst the chancel has been rebuilt altogether since 1877. 
The explanation, no doubt, is to be found in the state- 
ment in Drake, writing c. 1736, that the church was 
“‘ srown old and ruinous, and greatly shattered in its 
fabric by a platform of guns which played from the roof 
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in the siege against the enemy,” 4 and that it was accord- 
ingly “in a manner quite pulled down, some few years 
ago, and rebuilt in the good order it now stands in ” (259). 
Notice the remains, near the present debased W. tower, 
of the former chapel of St. Mary-at-the-Gate (p 153). 
Notice also inside: (1) Slab on nave floor to Joan Hartley 
(d. 1602). (2) Old glass in E. window. (3) Tomb of 
William Etty (d. 1849), the York etcher, in the churchyard. 

St. Samson (open).—The body of the church has 
apparently been much rebuilt, but the somewhat squat 
W. tower is old. Formerly it was easy to believe the 
tradition, recorded by Allen (I, 395), that “ the steeple 
of this church was perforated by a cannon ball during 
the civil wars of Charles I, the mark of which is yet 
visible”? ; for, prior to its restoration, in 1910, it was 
ragged-looking and dilapidated to a degree. (1) Piscina 
in N. aisle. (2) Stoup inside S. door. (3) Perp. N. door. 
(4) A few fragments of glass in the W. window; among 
them a bishop, supposed by Mr. Nelson to be a restored 
figure of St. Samson of York (243). ‘This Samson was a 
saint of the early British Church, who may, or may not, 
have been identical—the confusion is inextricable—with 
the Sampson who is known to have been Bishop of Dol, 
in Brittany, c. 550. Geoffrey of Monmouth daringly 
claims him—if Sanxo and Sampson be really the same 
name—as an early archbishop of York!? The other 
dedications to St. Sampson in England and the Channel 
Islands—about four in number—are almost certainly to 


1 That is, the loyalists in the city. St. Olave’s, it must be 
remembered, stands outside the walls. 

2“ At that time [the days of Merlin and Utter, and the 
British Prince, Ambrosius Aurelius] the metropolitan sees of 
York and Legionis [Caerleon] were vacant, and . . . [Aure- 
lius] granted York to Sanxo.” 
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St. Sampson of Dol. If St. Sampson of York be really a 
different person, this little church at York is apparently 
his solitary memorial. It is situated on the S.E. side of 
Church Street, and a little to the E. of Sampson Square. 

Sr. Saviour’s (open), in St. Saviourgate, is a featureless 
church, with Pérp. nave arcades, and a tower that was 
apparently rebuilt “almost from its foundations” in 
1843. Notice: (1) Brass inscription on chancel floor to 
Roger de Moreton (d. 1382), and Isabella, his wife 
(d. 1412). (2) Fragments of 15th cent. glass, completely 
filling the E. window. (3) Old glass in the E. windows of 
the N. and §. aisles. (4) Two old stalls, with misericordes, 
(5) 18th cent. font cover, of a common York type. 
(6) Old closing-ring and hinge to vestry door (S.). 


\ 
Vv. THE WALLS AND GATES. THE CASTLE 


Next to the Minster, the Walls and Gates are the dis- 
tinctive feature of York. Many other cities still retain 
traces, more or less fragmentary, of their ancient mural 
fortifications ; but Chester and Chichester alone in the 
country possess mediaeval walls that vie in completeness 
with the city walls of York. Chester, indeed, affords an 
even more complete example, if we look at the walls alone, 
for there the ancient circuit is actually complete, and still 
engirdles the city in unbroken continuity. At York, on 
the contrary, there was always an unwalled gap, pro- 
tected by rivers and marshes, whilst part of the wall that 
actually existed has vanished in the neighbourhood of 
Bootham. York, on the other hand, retains its ancient 
gates, which at Chester have disappeared. Chichester, 
too, has lost its gates, and there the walls themselves are 
decidedly inconspicuous. York, altogether, may fairly 
be claimed as our most perfect remaining a of a 
fortified mediaeval town. 

It may also be claimed, with certain reservations, as 
the most interesting example, and as the most picturesque. 
The wall itself, no doubt, for much of its course, is some-+ 
what low and unimposing ; built as it is on the top of 
lofty earthworks, in some places fifty feet high, it was 
unnecessary to raise it to any great height; in places, as 
Mr. Harvey complains (‘‘’The Castles and Walled Towns 
of England,” p. 233), it is kept so low “ that the 
children of the neighbourhood climb down it to play 
on the grassy slopes below.” Possibly no section of equal 
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length is architecturally as striking as the section of 
Oxford walls in New College Gardens, or of Canterbury 
walls in the region of Dane John. Yet, in view of its 
four magnificent gateways, and of the unusual extent to 
which it frequently stands clear of other buildings, and 
thus has opportunity to display itself to advantage—as in 
Lord Mayor’s Walk and in the neighbourhood of Mickle- 
gate—the general effect of the mural defences, of York is 
certainly as imposing, as conspicuous, and as picturesque 
as that of any other big city in the kingdom. With small 
walled towns, such as Conway, in Wales, Carcasonne or 
Aigues Mortes, in South France, or~Morat—with its 
marvellous girdle of tall towers—in Switzerland, it would 
obviously be unfair to compare them; but amongst 
larger foreign cities they must certainly yield the palm 
in scale and dignity, though not, I think, in picturesque- 
/ness, to the Papal walls of ‘Avignon. Avignon, at any 
‘rate, is decidedly more monotonous, and what ancient 
gates it retains are decidedly less effective. 

The existing fortifications of York are not assignable 
toa single plan or period, but have developed, by succes- 
‘sive enlargements and rebuildings, from an_ original 
‘Roman nucleus. It will thus be convenient, in the first 
place, shortly to indicate the story of their growth, and 
afterwards to describe in detail their present architectural 
\features. 


I 


The Roman city was enclosed by walls that included an 
oblong considerably smaller than the present fortified 
area. It was contained wholly i in the angle between the 
Ouse and the Foss, without impinging upon either ; was 
probably rectangular in shape, and very nearly square; 
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and was placed in diamond fashion, so that each of its 
four angles was more or less coincident with one of the 
four cardinal points. The N.W. and §.E. sides were 
c. 540 yards in length; the N.E. and S.W. sides were 
c. 468 yards ; and the area thus enclosed was ¢. 52% acres. 
The line of the N.W. and N.E. sides of the ancient 
Roman walls, as well as of the N.W. portion of the $.W. 
side, is coincident with the line of the existing city walls, 
and at one point the actual Roman wall still forms part 
of the existing mediaeval circuit; but the larger part of 
the §.W. Roman wall, and the whole of the $.E., have 
entirely disappeared, to make room in these directions for 
successive mediaeval extensions. It is possible, indeed, 
that the Roman city itself, as indicated above, was itself an 
extension, on the N.E. side, of an earlier and smaller camp 
(c. 46} acres). This, at least, is suggested by the highly 
significant fact that, whereas on the S,W. and N.E. faces the: 
sites of the Roman gateways have been located at exactly 
234 yards from the angle at each end, that is, exactly in 
the middle, the corresponding gateways in the N.W. and 
S.E. flanks, whilst also 234 yards respectively from the 
W. and S. angles, are 306 yards respectively from the 
N. and E. This would certainly seem to indicate, as 
Mr. Clark suggests (II, 537), “ that the original walled 
area had been a square of 468 yards”; but that this was 
afterwards increased “by adding a breadth of 82 yards 
on the northern [N.E.] side, which would of course 
throw the north-west and south-east entrances by that 
much out of centre”! The existing remains of 


1 It must be borne in mind, of course, that probably 
many Roman camps were oblong from the beginning, 
and that the Via Praetoria was often pushed much to 
one side of the centre by the presence of the Practortum 
in the middle. The suggestive fact at York is the 
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the Roman wall are supposed to be as late as the 
third century ; but there is reason for supposing, as 
Dr. Raine insists (7), that the camp must have 
~been fortified at least as early as ¢. 120, since it served as 
a base for Hadrian for the erection of the Northumbrian 
‘Roman wall.t ‘These earlier walls may have been re- 
placed, as Mr. Clark conjectures, at the time of the 
supposed extension to the N.E. (i, 538). 
| It is impossible to fix with precision the date at which 
the Roman walls, in their final form, were first subse- 
quently extended so as to embrace the now extended city. 
At some period, it 1s certain, after the withdrawal of the 
, Romans, the city was re- fortified by a system of huge 
| earthworks. The Roman wall, at the time of their 
| erection, was undoubtedly more or less ruinous ; but its 
w. angle (the Multangular Tower, p. 132), together with 
‘some short adjacent stretches of wall, seems to have 
‘remained in comparative perfection, and has been 
| incorporated, with some modification, into all subsequent 
schemes of defence. It is probable, moreover, that the 
bulk of the N.W. and N.E. Roman walls is still more or 
‘less in stu, though buried and concealed in the later lines 
‘of earthwork, which at these points run exactly on their 
circuit. Fragments, indeed, of Roman wall have been 


| position of the N.W. and §.E< gateways exactly in the 
j centre of the N.W. and S.E. sides of the presumed 
joriginal square. Just possibly the final form at York was 
pentagonal, rather than rectangular, the S. boundary being 
formed by two sides, instead of one. (See ‘“‘ Handbook to 
York Museum,” Ed. 18q1, 8.) 


| 1 But the Roman wall, according to some authorities, is a 
later work of Severus (208- tr). Even so the Vallum may 
have been the work of Hadrian, and the argument of Dr. 
‘Raine might still apply. 
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excavated, and remain exposed, in the neighbourhood of 
Monk Bar (p. 134). The other two walls of the Roman 
camp (the S.W. and the S.E.), with the exception of the 
short section of $.W. wall adjoining the W. angle, have 
entirely disappeared above the present surface of the 
soil, though bits have been found in digging. Doubtless 
in these two directions the Roman city had expanded 
in wealthy suburbs, which later times found it neces- 
sary to fence against the aggression of later comers. 
We find, accordingly, that the existing system of 
earthworks, turning away from the line of Roman wall 
abruptly, about a hundred yards S.E. from the 
Multangular Tower, descends at a right angle to 
the Ouse; immediately beyond which it recommences, 
and proceeds more or less in the same direction, in two 
perfectly straight stretches, though of markedly unequal 
length, and forming a blunt salient, to the present W. 
angle of the city. Hence it bends S.E., at a slightly 
obtuse angle, and is continued, in a virtually straight line 
for something less than half a mile, to the extreme S. 
angle of the mediaeval town. Here we find a second 
obtuse angle; whence three short, straight stretches, 
now running in a direction always more or less N.E., 
bring us again to the river bank, in the neighbourhood ot 
Skeldergate. On the further side of the stream, as far as 
Fishergate Postern, in the acute angle that here exists 
between the Ouse and Foss, and for rather more than ¢ 
furlong, we find no trace of earthworks. At Fishergate, 
however, the earthworks recommence, and continue 
hence by a series of more or less straight lines, though 
forming in the aggregate a sweeping curve to the N.E.. 
till they end again at the Red Tower, not far from the 
bank of the Foss. From this point, for exactly a quartet 
of a mile, there is again neither earthwork nor wall ; bu 
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recrossing the Foss at Layerthorpe Bridge, we find the 
bank continued, with two remarkable angles, to what 
was formerly the E. angle of the Roman camp, but in a 
direction that is generally N.W. 
We have now traced the lie of these great earthworks 
as they exist atthe present day ; but it must not thence 
be concluded that they indicate a single simultaneous 
enlargement of the Roman camp in its final form, or 
are thus attributable themselves to a single date. The 
subject is extremely obscure; and whilst there is good 
reason for believing that they represent at least two, and 
even, as some maintain, three successive periods of exten- 
sion, yet the dates of these extensions—with the excep- 
_ tion, perhaps, of the Walmgate half-moon, on the E. 
| bank of the Foss—are points of conjecture only. (1) Mr. 

Clark was of opinion that they were erected, with the 
| exception of the Walmgate section, by the Romano- 
"British population, in the dark period of one hundred and 

fifty years between the final withdrawal of the Romans, 

¢. 409, and the establishment of Deira as a Saxon kingdom, 

in 560. ‘Their largely rectangular shape is, in his opinion, 

a reminiscence of Roman castramentation, like the earth- 

works at Wallingford and Wareham, in contrast with the 
| irregular enclosures of the ‘‘ Saxons or early English, for 
_ these seldom, if ever, employed straight lines in their 
_ works of defence, and certainly never on so large a scale” 
‘ (II, 541). (z) Mr. Cooper, on the contrary, believes, on 
\ the one hand, that the earthworks, as we see them, were 
| not completed till early in the 13th cent. (30) ;_ whilst, 
| on the other hand, he postulates an intermediate, Sax. 
/ stone wall, the Bishophill portion of which was appar- 
' ently erected to repel the Danish raids of the gth cent. 
(29, 30). This supposed Sax. wall, however, made an 


: 


_ important deviation from the existing system of embank- 
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ments sketched above. A little to the S.E. of the modern 
Victoria Bar, according to this theory, it turned, at 
practically a right angle, to the Ouse, on the further side ~ 
of which it ran in a straight line to meet the present wall 
in the neighbourhood of St. Anthony’s Hospital. ‘This 
last line of defence—from Victoria Bar to the Hospital 
—is conjectured only from three slight circumstances ; 
there are no existing remains. The first of these is the 
mention ¢. 1295 of a ditch near the site of a new house 
of the Carmelite Friars; the second is the former exist- 
ence of a gateway near the end of Fossgate, called in 1295 
“le Staynbogh ” (C.P.R., sub anno, 154), the name of 
which is still preserved in Stone Bow Lane; and the 
third is the fact that the low-lying ground immediately 
to the S.E. of the supposed wall, between the Pavement 
and the Foss, was probably merely marsh till as late 
as the 12th cent. This particular stretch of Sax. wall is 
further supposed to have disappeared, though it left these 
traces behind it, at a date soon after the Conquest, when 
the construction by the Conqueror of the great Foss Basin, 
which is entered in “‘ Domesday ” as a carrucate (¢. 120 
acres) in size, but has since slowly silted up, might well 
be thought to afford sufficient protection to this S.E. 
side of the city. The theory is attractive, but the 
evidence in support of it is small, and far short of demon- 
stration. Mr. Cooper, so far as I can find, produces no 
conclusive reason for attributing the great lines, of 
existing earthworks, with the exception of those in Walm- 
gate, to any particular period. 

In dealing so far with the date of the earthworks it will 
have been noticed by the reader that the great segment 
embracing Walmgate has been constantly excepted. Mr. 
Clark was of opinion, having reference to its peculiarly 
English shape, that this was probably erected as an addi- 
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tional protection against Danish inroads in the 9th cent. 
(II, 542). Hitherto, apparently, if we ignore Mr. 
Cooper’s supposed stone wall from Victoria Bar to St. 
Anthony’s Hospital, the city had been protected on the 
§.E. by the Foss alone ; and part of this side, between the 
Red Tower and Layerthorpe Bridge, continues so pro- 
tected to the present day. Mr. Cooper, on the contrary, 
believes that the Walmgate segment was constructed as 
late as John (106). It is known that a ditch was cut “ for 
the protection and security of the city of York ” between 
the Ouse and Foss by Geoffrey de Neville during the 
course of the war between John~and his Barons, 
c. 1216-23, and the earth then excavated was perhaps 
thrown inwards and upwards, the Foss being then 
conducted through this new channel. Obviously, how- 
ever, there is nothing in this to show definitely that the 
hypothetical embankment thus formed was identical with 
the crescent-shaped earthwork that is now crowned by 
the city wall. 

In this impenetrable obscurity, till new evidence comes 
to light, the matter must be left. It is safe, however, to 
conclude that at least as early as John, and, possibly 
much earlier, the circumvallation of York had assumed 
on plan precisely its present form. With the exception, 
however, of the short stretch of incorporated Roman 
castramentation in the neighbourhood of the Mult- 
angular Tower there was still as yet no wall of stone—and 
with the further exception of Mr. Cooper’s hypothetical 
Sax. stone wall, which must anyhow have fallen into 
disuse before the erection of the greater part of the earth- 
works; the fortification was of earthworks only, though 
unquestionably surmounted by some kind of wooden 
stockade. Such a stockade, in fact, is indicated in 1215, 
by a grant of wood to fortify the city (Cooper, 85). The 
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later Normans had built at least three of the chief 
gates in masonry, but it does not appear that they had 
attempted the reconstruction of the wall in stone.’ - 
Judged solely by their architecture the existing walls of 
York are mostly work of the 14th cent. We find, indeed, 
an Exchequer grant of £100 to enable the citizens to 
fortify their city in 1221 (Cooper, 86), and a murage | 
grant as early as 1226 (Cooper, 87). These mark 
perhaps the beginning of the work. But the murage 
grants come chiefly in the 14th cent.; we have thus no 
less than eleven, for periods of different lengths, between! 
1284 and 1391 inclusive. With the exception of the 
small Roman fragment in the neighbourhood of the 
Multangular Tower, and with the further exception of 
the short section between the site of Castlegate Postern 
and the Ouse, the wall is everywhere constructed 
on the top of the earlier earthwork. “The walls,” says 
Mr. Clark, “ were ordered to be repaired by Edward III, 
in July, 1327, before the battle of Nevill’s Cross, and 
much has been done to them even down to the present 
day” (II, 547). Probably not the least important of 
these successive restorations was on the conclusion of the 
siege by the Parliament in 1644. . 
The walls, in fact, have suffered so frequently from 
restoration and patching, that we cannot always now 
judge of their original character. With the slight excep- 
tion of the Red Tower (p. 136), they are built, like other 
old buildings in York, of the curiously whitish-yellow 
magnesian limestone that was probably floated down the 


1 It is right, however, to admit that a small bit of the 
existing wall in the sharp re-entering angle to the W. of 
Layerthorpe Bridge is thought by Mr, Clark to be late Norm. 
(II, 546). 
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Wharfe, and up the Ouse, from Tadcaster.1 ‘They are 
crenellated almost throughout, and supported externally 
by buttresses, spaced at irregular intervals—sometimes 
thick together, as between Bootham Bar and the Foss; 
sometimes absent for long stretches, as in the neighbour- 
hood of the S. angle of the city, and in the N. half 
of the Walmgate section. Bastions occur with a like 
irregularity—in some cases capping salient angles, but 
_ placed most frequently on straight sections, without 
apparent plan or method. Thus, whereas between 
Micklegate Bar and the S. angle of the city, we find 
eight, between the N. angle and-Monk Bar there is only 
one. These bastions, almost uniformly, conform to one 
of three regular types—segmental, rectangular, or obtuse- 
angled—employed as a rule indifferently; but on the 
_ Walmgate section they are invariably rectangular, thus 
: suggesting for this portion a different date. None of these 
bastions now rises much above the summit of the wall,? 
and their effect is thus less picturesque than that of those 
at Canterbury, or on the wall of St. Mary’s Abbey (p. 152); 
but it is possible at least that they have lost an upper 
story. Loops in the form of crosses occur constantly in 
| these bastions, but hardly ever, save in Walmgate, in 
| the merlons of the parapet ; occasionally, in the bastions, 
though at a lower level than the present allure, we find 
them constructed laterally, as we should expect to find 
them pierced in order to énfilade the wall. 
The four great gates, or Bars—Fishergate is a mere torso 
—are by far the noblest feature in connexion with the walls. 


1 There is no building stone near York itself. The distance 
| from Tadcaster is c. 15 miles by water, not counting in the 
_ minor windings of the streams, and c. 10 miles by road. 

2 The apparent exception between the N. angle of the city 
and Monk Bar is a comparatively modern sham. 


ae 
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~ 
Each of these, save possibly Walmgate,! embodies, per- 
haps, an original, late Norm. core, consisting of a short 
passage between two lateral walls, with a circular-headed 
doorway, with double wooden doors, at either end, with 
a flat wooden roof, and with a later portcullis immediately 
inside the inner arch. According to Mr. Clark there was 
also an upper story, but this has been removed. These 
Norm. gatehouses at York should be compared with that 
at Tickhill Castle, which is perhaps more or less con- 
temporary—it is probably ante-dated by Mr. Clark. In 
the 14th cent. all three gateways were recast; in the 
case of Micklegate and Monk Bars the inner Norm. 
doorway was now cased with an outer arch, though also 
circular-headed; the present Dec. upper stories, with 
their picturesque, corbelled out, circular bartizans, were 
now built ; and at Monk Bar the central passage received 
a vault. At the same time there was erected across the 
ditch in front of each gate a Barbican, like that at Aln- 
wick, with front doorway and embattled lateral walls, 
of which, unhappily, that at Walmgate alone survives. 
Doorways opened on to the side walls of the barbicans 
from the fronts of the upper chambers; whilst other 
doorways, in the sides of those chambers, gave access to 
the rampart walk along the walls. The inner area of the 
barbican was further protected by a drawbridge, which 
was worked by chains across the city ditch. These Bars 
at York are extremely picturesque, whilst Micklegate and 
Monk Bars are also dignified and stately; and all are of 
peculiar local type. No other city gateways exhibit the 


1 At Walmgate the portcullis is outside the outer arch—an 
extremely suggestive circumstance. Is it possible that what 
here looks like Norm. work is mere assimilation to the other 
three Bars, and that Walmgate Bar, as Mr. Cooper believes, 
is wholly 13th or 14th cent.? 
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picturesque bartizans, though these occur on some 
tower-houses in Northumberland (e.g., Chipchase and 
Cockle Park), and again on the castle gates at Lewes and 
Lincoln. It is possible, at least, that the hint for these 
14th cent. bartizans at York was derived from the 13th 
cent. tourelles at Clifford’s Tower (p. 143). All the bars 
are crowned by the quaint, sometimes menacing, stone 
figures, that are found again at Alnwick and Bothal, in 
Northumberland, and even on the 14th cent. tower of 
Spennithorne Church, in the N. Riding. Probably 
these are ornamental only: they can scarcely have been 
intended tointimidate a foe! . Perhaps no existing figure on 
the Bars is mediaeval, whilst those at Bootham Bar are 
wholly recent. 

Outside the city wall ran formerly the ditch, of which 
a striking section survives in Lord Mayor’s Walk, and 
traces again near Layerthorpe. It is odd that the 
pomerium, or lane immediately inside, and parallel to, the 
wall, by which the besieged ‘could get quickly with 
defensive material from one point of the wall to another, 
should have almost wholly vanished at York, unless 
indeed, it be represented by the very modern-looking 
streets between Skeldergate and Micklegate. At Leicester, 
on the contrary, where the wall is wholly gone, the 
pomerium seems to survive in its entirety. 


II 


We are now in a position to examine the existing walls 
in detail, which is best accomplished by traversing their 
rampart walk, or allure, from Bootham Bar to North 
Street Postern. Only at Layerthorpe Bridge and 
Fishergate Postern is it necessary to descend, in order to 
make our way across the two intervening strips of city. 
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There still remains a section, between Lendal Tower and 
Bootham, where the parapet walk is not open to the 
public, or where, behind St. Leonard’s Place, the wall 
itself is gone. This section includes the Multangular 
‘Tower, and the chief fragment of Roman wall; and these 
may be explored in the grounds of the Museum. The 
total circuit, including the lost and absent portions, and 
including the double crossing of the Ouse, is roughly 23 
miles: the walk from Bootham Bar to North Street 
Postern is nearly two and a half. 

The Roman Multangular Tower, in the Museum 
grounds, falls first to be described, as the oldest visible 
‘relic. A polygon of thirteen sides, of which three are 
pypen at the gorge, it projects boldly from the W. angle 
pf what was once the Roman camp, which, in accordance 
with the practice on the Roman Wall, is rounded both 
inside and out. The lower, Roman portion is ¢, 15-16 
feet high ; is built of rubble, faced with ashlar ; and has 
a bonding band of red brick, less than halfway up. The 
inside masonry is better preserved, since the tower was 
filled up with earth, and thus protected, till c. 1831. 
The interior of the Roman part was divided into two 
floors, the upper of which has two interesting loops, with 
inner splays, that are supposed to have enabled the 
guard—for probably at this level there were guard-rooms 
—to command the adjacent sections of wall. Loops like 
these, or windows, are rare in Roman work in England. 
The upper part of the tower, c. 12 feet high, is addition 
of about the end of the 13th cent. It is possible, or even 
probable, for the Romans were fond of symmetry, that 
the other three angles of the Roman camp were once 
capped by similar towers; and it is remarkable in this 
connexion that the existing bastion, rebuilt in modern 
times, at what was formerly the N. corner, still preserves’ 
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a circular shape, of roughly similar dimensions, that is 
wholly different on plan from any other bastion on the 
whole circuit of the walls. To the S.E. of the Tower is 
a short strip of Roman wall, built on the natural surface 
of the ground, and decorated with the same red band. 
To the N.E., but inside the mediaeval wall, which at this 
point impinges on the Tower, is a second fragment of 
Roman wall, but this has been destroyed above a height 
of 4 feet above the ground, and quickly disappears beneath 
the later embankment. 

We may now begin the perambulation of the public 
part of the walls, commencing at Bootham Bar. This 
was the entrance to the mediaeval city from the N., and 
partly occupies the site of the N.W. Roman gate, through 
which passed the Roman road to Jsurium and the Wall. 
The foundations of this last were excavated in 1835, 
1893, and 1910, but nothing remains above ground. The 
mediaeval Bar, though less imposing than some of the 
others, exhibits the same structural evolution, and 
the same general architectural character. Unluckily its 
barbican was removed in 1832: it has even lost all traces 
of the doorways that formerly gave access to the lateral 
walls, The barbican is shown in the engraving, dated 
1831, in Allen, and is there described in the text as being 
“the most perfect in York.” The portcullis, however, 
remains, though its grooves have been built up, to prevent 
it falling down. Bootham Bar is unique in exhibiting 
bartizans as well on its inner, or city, as on its outer front. 
This inner face, however, is known to have been rebuilt 
in 1719 (Cooper, 266), and possibly a suspicion must rest 
upon their genuineness. On the outer face of the main 
gateway appear the leopards of England, and the arms of 
York repeated. 

Ascending the wall at Bootham, we now follow it, 
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almost exactly N.E., to the N. angle of both the Roman 
and the mediaeval town. The earthwork on which the 
present wall is constructed is exactly on the line, and 
doubtless conceals the relics, of the earlier Roman wall. 
All this section of the enceinte commands fine views of the — 
N. side of the Minster, seen across the gardens of the — 
Deanery and other cathedral residences. From the big 
bastion at the corner (p. 132) the wall turns at prac- 
tically a right angle to the S.E., a disposition that is due, 
of course, to the original Roman planning. The earth- 
works are still, for the next 470 yards or so, on the site of 
the ruined Roman wall, which still, no doubt, is con- 
cealed beneath their slopes. Two fragments, indeed, of 
this have been revealed by excavation, and remain 
exposed to view. The first of these is c. 160 paces before 
reaching Monk Bar, and is in the garden of Mr. Gray’s 
house in Ogle Street ; the second is almost immediately 
S.E. of Monk Bar, in Mr. Lund’s yard, and was uncovered 
in 1875. ‘This is a fine section, c. 30 paces in length, 
retaining its original ashlar, and c. 5-6 feet in visible 
height. At 234 yards from the circular, corner bastion 
we also traverse the site of the Roman N.E. gate, through 
which the Roman road led N.E. to the camps at Malton — 
and Cawthorne. Outside this section of wall, between 
it and Lord Mayor’s Walk, is a fine remaining section of 
the City Ditch, or Moat. 

We now arrive at Monk Bar, which probably gets its 
name from the adjacent Monkgate, itself doubtless 
reminiscent of some long since vanished monastic house. 


1 All other angles in the circuit, whether salient or re- 
entering, are obtuse, save (1) that at the Multangular Tower, 
which is still almost wholly Roman; and (2) possibly the now 
destroyed angle at the junction, to the S.E. of the Mult- 
angular Tower, of the Roman and mediaeval walls. 
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The alleged derivation from General Monk is sufficiently 
disproved by the mention of ‘‘ Munkgate”’ in a docu- 
ment temp. Edward I (Cooper, 117). This is decidedly 
the most interesting of all the city Bars, though it, too, 
has lost its: barbican (in 1825; IV Y.A.J. 42). The 
upper structure consists of three stories of which the two 
bottom are vaulted. The lowest of these contains the 
portcullis, which has recently been slightly restored ; 
whilst a doorway on the city face gives access to an outside 
balcony above the gate passage that doubtless was 
intended for making proclamations. In the second floor 
remain the original wooden windlass and iron racket (to 
prevent the windlass slipping back) that were used for 
raising the portcullis, and to which may still be seen 
adhering the ends of the original ropes. ‘This portcullis 
chamber is stated in Murray’s “ Yorkshire” (1904, 66) 
to be equalled only by one in the Bishop’s Palace at 
Wells. From the upper floor there was access to a 
second, loftier balcony, on the outer face of the gate- 
way, and upheld between the bartizans by a huge, 
external arch. Is it possible that this latter feature 
suggested the exceptional W. facades of St. Helen’s 
(p. 98) and St. Michael’s-le-Belfry (p. 113)? Micklegate 
and Monk Bars are the loftiest and most imposing of the 
gateways; but Micklegate is perhaps the more graceful 
and picturesque. From ‘“Goodrome Bar,” as Leland 
styles it, the wall is still pursued in the same general 
direction, passing in about 100 yards the site of the old 
E. angle of the Roman camp, beyond which, of course, 
we quit the line of Roman wall, which here turned 
abruptly at right angles to the S.W. The section hence 
to Layerthorpe is characterized by a remarkable re- 
entering angle, and is thought by Mr. Clark to embody 
the earliest existing portion—possibly late Norm.—of the 
{ 
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existing mediaeval wall (II, 546).. It is here not more | 


than 2-3 feet thick, whereas other parts of the wall are 


| 


commonly much wider ; and it has accordingly here been ~ 


necessary to carry the rampart walk on a series of stone 
arches built up against the inside face of the wall proper, 
whereas throughout the rest of the circuit it runs on the 


| 


top. The wall, which has been continuous from 
Bootham Bar, now terminates abruptly on the Foss. — 


The picturesque old Layerthorpe Postern was stupidly 
destroyed in 1829. From this point to the Red Tower 
(below) there has never been a wall: “'The blynde and 


depe Water of Fosse,” says Leland (I, 55), “cumming © 


oute of the Forest of Galtres defendith this Part of the 


! 


Cyte without Waulle.” The visitor must cross the Foss | 


—now reduced to a narrow, canal-like stream—at Layer- 
thorpe Bridge, and follow down the rather squalid Foss 


Islands Road, till the wall reappears at the Red Tower. 


This is the commencement of the Walmgate section of 
the walls (p. 126), extending hence, without break, to 
Fishergate Postern. The Red Tower is a picturesque, 
red brick addition of perhaps the time of Henry VIII. 
It is mentioned by this name in 1562-3 (Cooper, 160), 
and had formerly perhaps an upper room. ‘This 
Walmgate section differs from the rest of the circuit in 
being built largely on rude arches, covered up with 
earth, in the manner of part of the enceinte of Norham 
Castle. The stretch of wall between the Red Tower 
and Walmgate Bar was “taken down and repaired,” 
whatever that may mean, according to Drake (202) in 
1673. Walmgate Bar itself, at which we next arrive, 
retains its ancient barbican, the outer face of which is 
dated 1648. This indicates a year of reparation, it 
having been undermined in the Parliamentary War, and 


“near beat down by the rebels ” (Drake, 308). The 
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Bar itself retains its outer portcullis and its ancient 
wooden gates. Onits inner face is a curious, two-storied, 
wood and plaster house, supported in front on two stone 
pillars ; it is very picturesque, and dates from the 17th cent. 
Notice in the merlons of the wall to the N. of Walmgate 
Bar what Mr. Clark describes as the “‘ charming little 
tops to the loops,” which “can scarcely be later than 
Edward II” (II, 547): but they possibly date from a 
restoration that is known to have been made in 1345 
(Cooper, 131). The next point of interest is the much 
smaller and plainer gateway called Fishergate Bar, 
perhaps so-called from the fishers in the king’s “ Vivarium 
de Fosse,” or great Foss Basin (p. 126), who may once have 
dwelt in this neighbourhood. ‘This was formerly walled 
up: “ Fisscher Gate,” says Leland, “ stoppid up sins the 
Communes burnid it yn the Tyme of King Henry the 7” } 
(I, 55); but was opened out at the beginning of last 
century. All that now remains is the mere torso of a 
gateway, that has lost its upper story, and perhaps its 
inner face. Here the central passage is of quite unusual 
height, whilst on either hand—uniquely in York—is a 
smaller, shouldered doorway for pedestrians.. A few 
paces further on, where the wall bends sharply to the 
right, is a fine rectangular bastion—the most imposing on 
the circuit ; shortly after which we reach the termination 
of the Walmgate section of the wall, upon the Foss. 
This is marked by Fishergate Posters a small, pointed 
gateway, with portcullis grooves. This, singe the 
destruction of Skeldergate Postern, in 1808, of Castle- 
gate Postern, in 1826, and of Layerthorpe Postern, in 
1829—it is well to put on record, as ‘opportunity occurs, 
the shameful and shameless vandalism of this ignorant 


1 Probably in the rebellion of Lambert Simnel in 1487. 
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and tasteless era—is the sole remaining postern, and is 
therefore of particular value. Immediately adjacent, 
and built for its protection, is a good 15th cent. tower, 
with a red tiled roof, and with a corbelled out garde-robe 
on one end. 

The Foss is now recrossed by Castle Mills Bridge, and 
Tower Street is followed to the iron Skeldergate Bridge 
(opened in 1881), which is traversed to the opposite bank 
of the Ouse. On the right, between Fishergate Postern 
and the site of the old Castlegate Postern (at the junction 
of Tower Place and Tower Street) there has probably 
never been a wall; for at this point the city was 
sufficiently protected by the Foss, here forming the 
Castle Ditch, which occupied the whole intervening 
space, from postern to postern. Even should this be 
crossed, the outer wall of the Castle (p. 141), still remaining 
at this point, would be a formidable defence. York is 
thus another example of the common practice, exemplified 
in England at Berwick, Carlisle, and Oxford, by which 
the castle, whether actually, or not, replacing the city 
wall, formed essentially a feature of the encetnte. Between 
the site of Castlegate Postern and the river is a short link 
of remaining wall that is remarkable, if genuine, in two 
particulars. In the first place it is built, though as usual 
very low, on the natural surface of the soil; and in the 
second, it retains perhaps a section of the original, 
extremely narrow, allure that has uniformly been re- 
placed at other places. This link ended on the river in 
a circular towety of which there are still perhaps doubtful 
and insignificant traces in the present picturesque 
rectangular structure. On the opposite (W.) shore was 
a similar tower, and the passage of the river was doubt- 
lessly defended, as at Lendal (p. 141), by chains drawn 
between the two. York, it may be noted in passing, is 
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the solitary instance in the kingdom of a fortified city 
thus intersected by a navigable river. 

The river end of the walls on the further bank of the 
Ouse was formerly pierced by Skeldergate Postern, but 
the enceinte now recommences with a modern bastion. 
Hence the wall may again be followed on the top, without 
descending, till it ends again on the Ouse at Lendal 
Bridge. It ascends at once the side of the Old Baile, or 
Beacon, Hill (p. 141), which is thus of earlier date, and 
shortly afterwards reaches the extreme S. point of the 
city. Hence it turns N.W. at little more than a right 
angle, and continues in a virtually straight line for nearly 
half a mile. In less than half this distance we cross the 
modern Victoria Bar (1838), and in considerably more 
than half reach Micklegate Bar. The barbican here was 
removed in 1826, and the portcullis has since disappeared. 
Over the outer face are the arms of Lord Mayor Kaye, 
with the date 1727, and “renovata.” ‘The sections of 
wall on either side of Micklegate are perhaps the most 
imposing on the circuit. The wall itself is here unusually 
high and dignified, and the mound on which it stands is 
of unusual elevation. Micklegate itself is the most 
striking of all the Bars, though Monk Bar and Walmgate 
are perhaps more interesting. It is also, in a sense, the 
most important, as the entrance to the city from London 
and the South, as well as the most famous historically, if 
it were really over this that the head of Richard, Duke of 
York, was set upon a pole after the Battle of Wakefield, 
in 1460, in accordance with the savage injunction of 
Queen Margaret: 


‘* Off with his head, and set it on York gates; 
So York may overlook the town of York.” 


“Henry VI,” Pt. III. I, iv. ll. 179, 180. 
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Margaret, at least, was certainly not at Wakefield ; 
whilst Holinshed states merely that the head, in company 
with those of the Earl of Salisbury and other prisoners 
beheaded at Pontefract, was “‘ set on poles over the gate 
of the citie, in despite of them and their linage” 
(“ Chronicles,” 659). When Edward IV entered the city 
through this Bar in triumph after Towton, in 1461, 
these ghastly relics were still bleaching on the battle- 
ments; but again it is not clear from the narrative of 
Holinshed that Micklegate Bar was there appointed 
Golgotha: “ and first he caused the heads of his father, 
the Earle of Salisburie, and other his freends, to be taken 
from the gates, and to be buried with their bodies ” 
(Ib., 665). It is probable enough that Micklegate Bar 
was the site of this ghastly exhibition, just as it is stated 
to have been the scene of the impalement of Hotspur’s 
head in 1403; but the other Bars are said to have been 
employed from time to time for a similar sinister purpose, 
and it is not always possible to discriminate their use. 
It seems clear, however, that the heads of two Jacobite 
rebels were posted on this gate after the rising of 1745, 
and there remained till removed by stealth in 1754. 
One of the iron hold-fasts, and portions of two others, 
that secured the poles for these two heads, still remain 
on the inner face of the central merlon, _“ The original 
spiked poles were only chopped up for fire-wood, a few 
years ago, by a tenant of the bar chambers ” (Cooper, 
254). 

A little beyond Micklegate the wall turns abruptly 
N.N.E., again at a little more than a right angle, and 
continues from this point in two perfectly straight lines 
to its termination on the Ouse at the former North 
Street Postern. Here, though the postern has dis- 
appeared, the interesting, circular water-tower—the last 
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survivor of its kind—remains, whence chains were once 
drawn across the river. Immediately across the stream, 
which is crossed by the iron Lendal bridge (built in 1863, 
and superseding an extremely ancient ferry), is the much 
reconstructed Lendal Tower, and the site of the vanished 
Lendal Postern. The tower was converted into water- 
works in the time of Charles II, and though picturesque 
and venerable, retains little mediaeval. Hence a short 
stretch of wall, not open to the public, brings us to the 
lodge at the entrance to the grounds of the Museum 


(p. 146). 


ITI 


The Casttz is situated at the end of Castlegate, and 
till about a quarter of a century ago was used as a county 
prison. Little now remain save Clifford’s Tower 
(40 feet high), and “about 120 yards of the original 
curtain and two three-quarter round towers” (IV 
Y.A.J. 39). This wall, and the two towers, are well seen 
in making the circuit of the walls, between Fishergate 
Postern and Skeldergate Bridge. Clifford’s Tower is in 
some respects unique, and merits careful examination. 
Its rampart walk should be ascended for the sake of the 
view of the city, which is comprehensive and striking. 

The Conqueror, we learn from Ordericus, constructed 
two separate castles (II, 188) in rapid succession, 
respectively on the two banks of the Ouse, the first after 
the rebellion of 1068, and the second after that of 1069 
(p. 13). These two castles, without doubt, were of the 
familiar, early Norm., motte-and-baily type; and traces 
of two such castles survive to the present day. One of 
these, on the right-hand bank of the river, and not far 
from Skeldergate Bridge, is now practically reduced to a 
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single mound (the Old Baile, p. 139) ; its base-court has 
been built on, and is now practically gone. It seems to 
have been abandoned comparatively early in its history, 
and never to have been strengthened with stone. The 
other, on the left-hand bank of the river, and in the angle 
between the Ouse and the Foss, was subsequently 
developed—it had the stronger situation—and became 
the later castle. Which of these two was the earlier it is 
impossible to decide. Each possibly, and perhaps the 
last almost certainly, was built outside the limits of the 
then existing Sax. “ burh,” or “ burhs,” though it is 
significant that the “ Domesday ” expression “ vastata in 
castellis ” implies that houses had been pulled down— 
they may well have been suburban—to facilitate the 
erection of each. ‘ 

Whatever was the case originally, the Castle, in the 
end, became an integral factor in the general scheme of 
city fortification. Unlike the Tower of London, which 
stood well outside the mediaeval city wall—unlike New- 
castle, which stood well inside, and isolated—unlike 
Vitré, and probably Chester, which, though in close 
proximity to the walls, were yet wholly independent of 
them—the castle at York, substantially, was itself a 
portion of the ambit. In this case, however, in contrast 
with the usual rule, as exemplified, for instance, at Exeter 
and Carlisle, the wall did not actually impinge upon the 
fortress, but was separated from it, on either side, by the 
intervention of a moat, which was in part the river Fosse. 
This moat, no doubt, at one period surrounded the whole 
bailey, and it was continued, in very unusual manner, as 
a moat round the Norm. motte. ; 

On this Norm. motte stands Currorp’s Tower, one of 
the most curious military buildings in England, and prob- 
ably erected, as first shown by Mrs. Armitage by citations 
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from the Pipe Rolls, between 1245 and 1259, at a cost 
of a little over £1,900 (about £40,000 in present money). 
This “was probably the first work in stone at York 
Castle, and for a long time it was probably the only 
defensive masonry ” (“ Early Norman Castles,” p. 246). 
‘The motte itself was originally lower, and surrounded, of 
course, on the top by the usual wooden stockade: the 
charred remains, indeed, of such a stockade were dis- 
covered in the mound, but at a depth of 13 feet below 
the present surface, when a section was driven into it 
¢. 1902 (Rep. York. Phil. Soc., X., 1902). These were 
probably relics of the fire of 1190, when the keep was 
destroyed during the great massacre of the Jews (p. 144). 
The present Clifford’s Tower, in accordance with its now 
ascertained date, is of E.E. character, and of a ground- 
plan now unparalleled in England, though it had formerly, 
perhaps, a parallel in the now vanished keep at Warwick, 
and though not without analogy at Pontefract. This 
structure, with battering base, is frequently described as 
a “shell-keep,” but it is really, as pointed out by Dr. 
Hamilton Thompson (“ Military Architecture,” p. 115, 
n. 2), more properly “a tower with a forebuilding.” It 
is nearer, in fact, to Conisborough, which, like York, was 
floored from wall to wall, or to the odd, so-called keep at 
Warkworth, than to a real “shell-keep,” like that at 
Pickering, which was merely an outer wall for a ring of lean- 
to buildings, with a court-yard in the middle. The great 
peculiarity i is that the building is not’circular, but con- 
| sists, like the keep at Etampes, of four sections of a circle, 
united in a quatrefoil (60 feet by 80 feet). Corbelled out 
at three of the angles between these sections, at some 
height above the ground, are smaller segments of a circle, 
or tourelles; these once perhaps, as may be seen in old 
‘prints of Pontefract and Sandall, have risen above the 
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body, but the upper part of the tower has been destroyed. 
The rectangular fore-building, in the fourth angle, is just 
possibly an after-thought, of very slightly later date, and 
“apparently is not bonded with the bulk, The outer gate, 
above which are the Royal Arms and those of Clifford, 
is an insertion of the time of Charles I, and traces 
of an earlier doorway may be detected by the side of it, 
In the upper floor of the fore-building—the whole tower 
was in two stories—is a small chapel, two of the walls 
of which retain mutilated 13th cent. arcading. There is 
a well in the central area. The deep redenning of the 
interior walls is probably due to a fire in 1684. A 
remarkable feature in connexion with this keep is that 
it appears to have been surrounded as late as 1343 by 
a wooden stockade on the top of the mound, with a 
narrow walk between the two. | 

Of the existing portion of curtain there needs little to 
be said. Parts, according to Mr. Clark, may be early 
in the 12th cent.—though this belief is apparently in 
conflict with the opinion of Mrs. Armitage—“ but the 
round mural towers cannot be earlier than the reign of 
Henry III” (II, 548). . 

The earlier wooden castle on this mound was disfigured 
by one of the ghastliest episodes of fanatical brutality that 
disfigure English history. Our chief authority for the 
story is a contemporary, William of Newburgh, who 
relates it in graphic detail. The Jews in York at the 
beginning of the reign of Richard I were an exceedingly 
wealthy body, and numbered amongst their debtors a 
large body of Christian citizens. Other towns in England 
—Lincoln, London, Lynn—had already set a dreadful 
precedent of massacre. On March 16, 1190, the terror 
began in York in isolated outrages. Five hundred panic- 
stricken Jews, including wives and children, and carrying 
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with them gold and treasure, hastily took refuge in the 
castle keep. Here, for the next few days, they were 
besieged by a maddened mob, urged on by a fanatical 
hermit, who celebrated Mass every morning for the 
assailants, and encouraged them in their furious resolu- 
tion to extermirfate the enemies of Christ. Rams at 
length were constructed to batter down the walls, whilst 
hunger behind the palisades had already reduced the 
helpless garrison to the edge of desperation. A foreign 
rabbi, of great character and influence, who had come to 
visit his brethren in York on a very different mission, 
now urged them, with deliberate exhortation, to choose 
between self-inflicted death and vile apostacy. Many 
did not hesitate between two such dreadful alternatives. 
One of them, called Socen, killed his wife, Amia, and 
their offspring ; others followed his terrible example, and 
when women and children were dead, the wretched 
surviving husbands and fathers slew themselves above the 
general hecatomb. Those who shrank from martyrdom 
now opened the doors, as they hoped, on terms, but 
were butchered by the ruffians at their exit. The mob 
then swept in disorder to the Minster, where were kept, 
in the Jewish chest, the records of past borrowings, and 
burnt in the nave the incriminating papers. Richard, 
one is glad to know, acted with promptitude and justice, 
but some of the worst offenders had already fled the 
country. Heavy fines and confiscation were inflicted, 
but no one suffered the death penalty, since none could 
be convicted. Nearly five hundred hapless Jews thus 
perished without revenge, and perhaps almost without 


pity. 


Io 


VI. THE GROUNDS OF THE YORKSHIRE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Tue grounds of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society ® 
occupy roughly the same area as the former precincts of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, and include, not only what remains of 
that great mitred house itself, but also the Museums, with 
their natural history and archzological collections, and 
the ruins of St. Leonard’s Hospital. Each of these is 
briefly described in the order indicated above. 


I. ST. MARY’S ABBEY 


The early history of this noble house is involved in 
deep obscurity. According to Florence of Worcester 
(d. 1118), Siward, Duke of Northumberland, died a 
York in 1055, and was buried “in monasterio Galmanho 
quod ipse .construxerat” (“ Mon. Hist. Brit.”, 607). 
This is identified by the pseudo-Ingulphus with the 
present St. Mary’s Abbey; and the “in monasterio 
Galmanho ” of Florence is unaccountably expanded inte 
“in claustro monasterii sanctae Mariae extra muros.” 
It need scarcely be added that the authority of the 
pseudo-Ingulphus is less than nothing, though in this 
case it seems to have been followed by the editors of the 
last edition of the “ Monasticon ” (III, 529). It appears 
however, from a charter of William II (Jd., 547) that the 
subsequent abbey was really placed near the spot called 


1 Founded in 1823, mainly through the efforts of the 
Rey. William Vernon Harcourt, afterwards a Canon of the 
Minster. iy 
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PLAN OF ST. MARY’S ABBEY 


A. Apses of Norman Church, 

B. Cloister Garth. 

C. Vestibule to Chapter House. 

D. Chapter House. 

E. Sub-vault of Monks’ Dorter. 

F. ? Sub-vault of Monks’ Rere-dorter. 
G. Warming-House (Calefactorium). 
H. Sub-vault of Frater. 
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-“ Galmon ” ; and it is possible, at least, that it absorbed 
or possibly supplanted, some earlier Sax. foundation of 
Siward’s. Even so, there remains considerable obscurity 
in the accounts of the founding of the new abbey by 
Abbot Stephen. According to the narrative of Simeon 
of Durham, this “took place after the death of Prior 
-Reinfrid of Whitby. According, on the other hand, to 
| a document which professes on the face of it to have 
been written by Stephen himself, Stephen was elected 
Abbot of Whitby, apparently, a few days after his arrival 
at that house, with the consent of Reinfrid; but was 
afterwards driven away, first to Lastingham, and after 
wards to York, by the persecution of William de Percy. 
“This last document is, however, pronounced a forgery by 
Canon Atkinson (LXIX S.S., Ivi n.). Whatever be 
the history of the early troubles at Whitby, the following 
statement of facts as to the foundation of St. Mary’s may 
perhaps be accepted with confidence—that at some period 
prior to the compilation of “‘ Domesday ” it was founded 
_by Stephen, a monk of Whitby, by the bounty of Alan, 
Earl of Richmond, who gave it the church of Sz. Olave at 
York ; and that afterwards the first stone of a new church 
was laid on a more convenient site by William Rufus in 

1088, or 1089 (Dugd., III, 546). ‘The house belonged to 
the Benedictines, and was the unwilling mother of the 
great Cistercian house of Fountains, which was founded 
‘in 1132 by a band of emigrant monks, who longed for a 
sterner discipline than the easy rule of St. Mary’s; who 
were weary of the worldly din of the city, and were eager 
for the wilderness, and for the hard Cistercian manual 
‘labour (Dugd., V, 292, 293). The Abbot of St. Mary’s, 
like his brother of Selby, was mitred, and had a seat in 
‘Parliament. At the Dissolution the net revenues were 
yalued at the enormous sum of £1,978 175. o}d. (“ Val. 


—™ 
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Eccl.,” VIII, 11), and the Abbot had his London residence 
at “‘ Poules Wharff ” (Jb., 5). St. Mary’s was thus by 
far the richest monastic house in Yorkshire. Among its 
cells there was one at St. Bees, and one at St. Martin’s, 
near Richmond. The monastery was surrendered by 
Abbot Thornton, or Dent, on November 26, 1539 
(Willis, I, 217), who received a pension of 400 marks. 
Pensions were also granted to a prior, sub-prior, forty- 
five priests, one novice, and one Doctor of Theology 
(Dugd., III, 569). . 
The original church, we have seen, was begun by 
William Rufus in 1088 or 1089, and the plan of this was 
recovered some twenty years ago. According to Stowe 
(“ Annals,” Ed. 1615, 144), “S. Maries without the 
walles”” was burnt on June 4, 1137, and this no doubt 
would lead to considerable rebuilding. Certainly there 
was further rebuilding about the third quarter of the 
12th cent., to which period must be referred the scanty, 
but lovely, remnants of the entrance to the Chapter House 
(the vestibule is apparently rather later). But the great 
period of reconstruction was towards the close of the 
13th cent., when the rebuilding of the whole church was 
commenced by Abbot Simon of Warwick. The chancel 
was begun in 1271, and the nave cannot have been com- 
menced very much later—it is early Geometrical; but 
the central tower was still unfinished in 1278, in which 
year an indulgence towards its completion was granted 
by Arch. Giffard. Unfortunately this last feature was 
struck by lightning, and burnt to the ground, in 1376. 
A. The Church,—With the exception of foundations 
little now remains save part of the W. front, the outer 
wall of the N. aisle of the nave, a fragment of the W. 
wall of the N. transept, and the N.W. pier of the central 
tower. Yet even these fragments, slight though they. 
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be, afford us a picturesque ruin. The style throughout 
is exceedingly beautiful Dec. The W. front had only a 
single central door-way, with a trefoiled arcade to the 
right and left of it. ‘The ornaments about the door- 
way must have been singularly elegant. In a deep 
hollow moulding between every column was figured the 
shoot of a vine, rising from the bottom, and at the top 
leaving its retreat to pass in front of the head of the 
nearest column, so as to form a foliated capital. Nothing 
can be conceived more chaste or graceful”; but un- 
fortunately all is now much perished. The nave has 
consisted of eight aisled bays, and has measured roughly 
153 feet in length. On the S. nothing remains save the 
bases of two columns, and a fragment of base of an outside 
wall. Of the N. aisle wall each bay is pierced by a 
beautiful, large Dec. window, on each side of which is an 
acute blind arch. These windows have been formed of 
alternate designs of two and three lights. Below is a 
wall arcade, and at the bottom a few fragments of a stone 
bench. In the second bay from the W. is a doorway, 
whioh now looks into St. Olave’s churchyard; and 
through this may be seen the grave of William Etty, the 
etcher, who was born at York in 1787, and died-there in 
1849. ‘The E. arch of the N. aisle, and the N.W. pier 
of the central tower to which it is attached, both remain 
tolerably perfect. On the latter may be seen the E. 
jambs of the triforium passage of the nave. Indications 
remain to show that the aisles have been vaulted, The 
late 13th cent. work of this nave should be carefully com- 
pared with the slightly later Geometrical work of the 
Minster nave (begun in 1291), and with the still later 
Curvilinear work at Selby ; all present certain analogies, 
and all are built of the bard, white, magnesian limestone 
of the neighbourhood ; yet St. Mary’s may fairly claim, 
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as compared at least with the cathedral, and so far as it is 
now possible to judge from remains so pitiably scanty, a 
greater elasticity of design—there is none of that machine- 
like repetition of window-tracery in the aisles that forms - 
so provokingly weak a feature in the Minster. 

The E. side of the N. transept and the N. side of the 
chancel were excavated during the first half of 1902, with 
the result that not only the ground-plan of the Dec. 
chancel of Abbot Simon, but also the original, apsidal 
termination of the Norm. church of Abbot Stephen, have 
been laid bare over much of their area. From this it is 
clear that the Norm. church was concluded by a system of 
seven apses, arranged in “‘ echelon ”’—two in each transept, 
one in each aisle, and one, the largest of all, in the choir. 
This arrangement of apses in ‘‘ echelon ?’—those of 
choir, aisles, and transept in a single common figure— 
and the unusual number of the apses themselves, was 
paralleled only, in England, in Paul de Caen’s great Norm. 
church at St. Albans. M. Camille Enlart gives a plan 
(“ Architecture Religieuse,”’ 226) of a similar arrangement 
at Chateaumeillant (Cher), but probably it was every- 
where uncommon. ‘The ends of the two aisles, though 
apsidal internally, were, however, again like those at 
St. Albans, and like those that still exist at Romsey, 
square outside. As to Abbot Simon’s later chancel, this 
was in form an aisled parallelogram of the type that was 
common in the North of England. ‘The length of this 
chancel, roughly, was about 162 feet, thus making, with 
nave and crossing (37 feet), a total internal length for the 
church of c. 352 feet—longer than Beverley Minster.? 


1 The r1th cent. work has been outlined in blue brick, 
and the 13th cent. in red. 

2 The chancel has consisted of eight, or nine, bays—itis hard, 
from inspection on the spot, to determine which. The plan 
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The garden wall of the Manor House (p. 172) is roughly 
on the line of the outer wall of the S. aisle of the choir. 
Of the S. transept nothing is visible save the base of a 
column to the W., and the base of the S. wall, which, 


according to the plan in the Report of the Yorkshire 


Philosophical Society for 1902, is 13th cent. work. It has 
evidently possessed an aisle to the E., and doubtless two 


earlier Norm. apses, precisely as occurs in the opposite 


transept. 

To the S. of the transept was a narrow slype; and to 
the S. again of this was the vestibule to the Chapter 
House, consisting of a nave and two aisles, in three bays 
from E. to W. The remains of this vestibule, and part 


at least of the site of the Chapter House beyond it to the 


E., are now incorporated in the building of the Mediaeval 
Architectural Museum (p. 162). At the E. end of the 
vestibule are the remains of the doorway to the Chapter 
House proper, consisting of rich Trans. jambs, which 
have probably been formerly enriched by not less than 
eight shafts on each side. It seems also, in a not unusual, 
fashion, to have had an arch to N. and S.; and fragments 
of all three arches, it is supposed, are now preserved in the 
Museum in the close neighbourhood (“‘ Memorials,” 206), 
though a doubt has been expressed as to their identity. 
The W. entry to the vestibule is apparantly slightly 
later. Of the Chapter House itself there are virtually no 
remains, save “ the lowest portions of the foundations of 
grit stone” (Raine, 20). The position of the rest of the 
former claustral buildings is learnt most easily from the 
plan. No sign of them remains above the surface. 


at the beginning of Canon Raine’s “‘ Handbook” gives nine, 


in which case the two W. bays must have been narrower than 
‘the seven to the E. of them. If the number be eight, then 


the W. bay has been wider. 
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B. The site of the Abbor’s House, to the S.E. of the 
church, is now occupied by the Manor House (p. 172). 
The Hospitium, so-called, is a singular old structure, 
considerably to the W. of the other buildings. The | 
lower part is built of stone; the upper of wood and | 
plaster. The bottom floor has been claimed as a re- 
fectory for the entertainment of guests, and the upper 
for their dormitory ; “ but if strangers were entertained - 
here at all, they must only have been those of the lowest — 
rank”? (Raine, 26). The building is late in date, and its 
real purpose is unknown. Both stories are now used | 
as a museum (p. 155). 

C. The Precinct Wall.—The wall round the Close is 
said to have been built by Simon of Warwick in 1266: | 
perhaps as a defence against incursions of the Scots—_ 
St. Mary’s, it must be kept in mind, lay outside the city 
wall—perhaps against turbulent citizens. This wall, or 
its successor, still remains, and is nearly perfect for much 
ofits circuit. Itis probably the most important monastic 
,precinct-wall in England; and its peculiarly defensive 
character is ‘conspicuous when we compare it with such 
enceintes as those at Bolton Priory and Fountains Abbey : 
these last have more resemblance to a park wall of the 
present day, but St. Mary’s, with its crenellation and 
bastions, recalls the city walls themselves. On the 
S., from Lendal Tower (p. 141), on the city wall, to 
Marygate, it has virtually disappeared, though the outer 
face of the so-called “ Water-gate ”’ that led to the river, 
on which the brethren had a wharf, remains immediately 
E. of, and attached to, the “‘ Hospitium.” At the angle at 
the bottom of Marygate is a small, picturesque, circular 
water-tower, on the Ouse. Hence the wall, now still 
existing, turns up N.E. to the junction of Marygate 
with Bootham, passing on the way, first the chief gate of 
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the abbey, and afterwards Sz, Olave’s church. Of the 
abbey gateway nothing remains save the outer face and 
the walls at each side. These, as a rule, are styled Norm., 
and the arch is certainly circular-headed; but the 
presence of’ the circular abacus suggests E.E. Ad- 
joining the gate, on the S., is a Perp. building—recon- 
structed or much restored. This is called St. Mary’s 
Lodge ; and for many years was the York home of the 
late Mr. John Phillips, the geologist, a student of York- 
shire antiquities, and a lover of all things Yorkshire. The 
lower part of this house was perhaps the Abbot’s prison ; 
the upper the Abbot’s court-house (Raine, 24, 25). To 
the N. of the gate, and between it and St. Olave’s church, 
is a small ruined chapel of the Virgin, or the Chapel of 
Our Lady at the Gate. This, no doubt, was the “ capella 
extra portas,” for the use of women and outsiders, that 
may still be seen at Peterborough (Benedictine), Barn- 
well (Austin Canons), and Merevale (Cistercian). Con- 
tinuing up Marygate, the wall on our right has been 
revealed of recent years by the removal of the houses that 
concealed it. At the junction with Bootham is the 
circular St. Mary’s Tower (“turris Sanctae Mariae” ; 
Marygate Tower), in which were deposited the records of 
most of the northern abbeys after the Dissolution. 
Unhappily it was mined by the Parliamentarians in 1644, 
during the siege of York, and was partially blown up, and 
the records inside destroyed. Luckily many of the more 
important records had been copied by Roger Dodsworth. 
It was afterwards restored on a slightly smaller scale, and 
the patchwork is apparent. Hence the wall turns S.E. 
towards Bootham Bar (p. 133), and now ends in a square, 
apparently 15th cent. tower by the roadside. For most 
of the distance this last section is screened from the street 
by houses, but it may be viewed from behind by turning 
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up near the Exhibition Building. Immediately adjoining 
this last tower to the S.E. is the gateway that is said to 
have been cut for the special accommodation of Queen - 
Margaret in 1516 (p. 18). From this point back to 
Lendal Tower the enceinte was formed by the city wall, 
most of which has here been destroyed. 


II, THE MUSEUMS 


The collections of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
are housed chiefly in two separate buildings—some in the 
Yorkshire Museum (erected in 1830), and some in the 
“ Hospitium ” of the Monastery (p. 152). I do not now 
propose—nor would it here be possible—to catalogue 
these fine collections at any length, but shall content 
myself with indicating briefly the antiquities of chief 
importance, either in themselves, or as bearing on local 
history, especially as embodied in my own preliminary 
historical sketch (pp. 3-8). For those who wished to 
study them with care there was formerly a scholarly 
“ Handbook,” originally compiled by the Rey. C. 
Wellbeloved in 1852, and subsequently edited by the 
late Canon Raine.t To this I wish to acknowledge a 
general obligation: the inscriptions, however, have all 
been collated with the readings given in Hiibner, as well 
as checked, as far as possible, on the spot. The museum 
is exceptionally rich in Roman remains discovered in 
York itself, and constituting “ by far the finest collection 
from any one site in the country.” All exhibits, unless 
otherwise stated, were discovered in York itself. 


1 Unfortunately now out of print, and second-hand copies 
are obtainable with difficulty. A new catalogue is now in 
preparation, but there seems to be no immediate prospect of 
its publication. 
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t. Lower Room of Hospitium 


(1) On floor; Roman tessellated pavement, found near 
Micklegate Bar in 1853. In the centre is a head of 
Medusa, too injured to be easily legible; and at the 
corners are four symbolical emblems of the Seasons. Not 
earlier than 260. ~ 

We now go round the room from L. to R. The 


exhibits here numbered 2~7 will be found, amongst many 
others, in succession against the wall. 1 


(2) Altar, with inscription to the otherwise unknown 
god Arciacon, from the foundations of St. Denis’ church. 

(3) Dedication tablet to the god, Serapis: DEO 
SANCTO|SERAPI|TEMPLVM A so|to FEcIT| cL [avpivs] 
HIERONY|MIANVs LEc[ATvs]| LEc[1on1s] VI vic[TRicis], 

(3) Stone coffin, with touching inscription : 

[1s] M[ANIBVS] SIMPLICIAE FLORENTINE | ANIME INNO- 
CENTISSIME | QVE VIXIT MENSES DECEM | FELICIVS SIMPLEX 
PATER FECIT | LEG[1on1s] VI v[icreicis]. (See p. 7). 

(4) Inscribed tablet, printed on p. 89. One of the 
earliest Roman inscriptions in England, and remarkable 
for its bold and well-cut lettering. 

(5) Large monumental stone, with figure of a standard- 
bearer: t[yctvs] pvccrvs | x[vcr ](rizivs) vor [1n1A] 
RVFI | NVs VIEN [NENsIS] sIGNIF[ER] LEG[IONIs] vi11I | AN 
[NorvM] xxix | [1c] s[irvs] [st]. Hiibner considers 


this a monument of the Ist cent. 


(6) Sarcophagus: p[1s] m[ANniBvs] FL(A)VI BELLATORIS, 
DEC[ VRIONIS] COL[ONIAE] EBORACENS[Is]. . . . The inscrip- 
tion is only partially legible. Flavius Bellator, as appears 
from this inscription, was a member of the ordo decurio- 
num, ot local senate, of York. Seep. 7. Found in 1872. 


1 The actual numbers at present on the exhibits in this 


_Toom are here ignored, as these are likely shortly to be changed. 
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(7) On the wall, near the door: Mithraic tablet, 
from Micklegate ; very fine and instructive (p. 7). Not 
only does it exhibit (upper part) Mithras slaying the bull 
(symbolizing the generative power of Nature), with an 
attendant on either side of him, one of whom bears an 
inverted torch, to signify the descent of the soul to earth, 
and one an upright torch, to signify its ascent, after 
purification, to eternal bliss; but below is shown the 
baptism and purification of a postulant, and his taking 
his seat in the chariot that is to carry him to everlasting, 
felicity. Unfortunately all is much decayed, and the 
two torches are now scarcely legible. There is a Mithraic 
tablet in the British Museum; but neither that, nor 
any similar sculpture in the kingdom, represents also the 
initiatory rites. The mysteries of Mithras were cele- 
brated in a cave, or underground chamber, such as the 
one found at Housesteads, on the Roman wall; and such 
a cave may once have existed at Micklegate, though of 
this there is now no evidence. 

(8) In the middle of the room, at the entrance end : 
Stone coffin, found in 1875 on the site of the new 
railway station. Inside is a coffin of lead; and inside 
this, embedded in gypsum, was the body of a girl, whose 
chestnut-coloured hair was still perfect, and is preserved 
in the room upstairs (p. 160). Here, indeed, is a strange 
answer to Browning’s impassioned question (“ A Toccata 
of Galuppi’s,” v. 15): 


‘*** Dust and ashes’! So you croak it, and I want the heart 
to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of 
all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and 
grown old.” 
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(9) Also in the middle of the room are a number of 
Roman brick and tile tombs. The covering tiles of one 
are supposed to bear the footprints of a dog and its 
puppies that have run across them before they were 
baked. 

In the Lower Room are also preserved about twenty- 
four Anglian, or Anglo-Danish, sculptured crosses, 
grave-slabs, etc., fourteen of which are from York 
itself.t 

(10) One of the most interesting is the portion of a 
cross-shaft from St. Mary’s, Bishophill, Junior. This 
“¢ bears interesting portraits of two men,” and is supposed 
to date from the middle, or decline, of the Anglian 
period, before the taking of York by the Danes (in 867). 

(11) Three other fragments bear inscriptions, of which 
one (on a wall-bracket on the side of the room) is particu- 
larly interesting. It is the small portion of a cross-head, 
probably dating from about the middle of the Anglian 
period: “Salve pro meritis prfe][byter] alme tuis.” 
Preserved among these fragments, though sadly out of 
place, is 

(1z) The fine, probably early Norm. font, with a 
remarkable series of carvings, from Hutton Cranswick, in 
the E. Riding. It belongs to the same group as those at 
Cottam, Cowlam, Kirkburn, and N. Grimston, in the 
E. Riding, and at Thorpe Salvin, in the W. It is scarcely 
credible, but true, that this splendid piece of antiquity 
was ejected from the church at a restoration, and 
ultimately rescued from a rockery! 

(13) Trans. W. window from the old church of St. 
Maurice (p. 112). 


_ 2 See paper by Mr. Collingwood, F.S.A., in XX. Y.A.J. 
149-213, 
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ut. Upper Room of Hospitium 


Chiefly small Roman remains. ‘ No other Museum in 
Great Britain can exhibit such a collection, and no Roman 
city or camp in the country has yielded so vast a number 
of articles. The perfect Roman vessels alone shown in 
this room amount to the large number of seven hundred 
and fifty.” It is here possible to reconstruct mentally, 
with singular particularity, the intimate domestic life 
of the Roman city. On the floor is a very large tessellated 
pavement from Oulston, near Easingwold (N. Riding). 

We now go round the room, commencing to the L. of 
the door, on entering. | 

Case B.—Romano-British ware, probably the work of 
Roman potters settled in Britain. 

VIII. Vessels of the so-called “ frilled ” or “ridged” — 
design supposed to have been manufactured exclusively 
at Eboracum. 

Case C.—Specimens of Roman _ glass (100-400), 
probably mostly imported from Gaul. Also contents of 
the trinket-box of a Roman lady, taken from her grave. 

Case D.—Samian ware (25-250). 

Case E.—Example of burial in liquefied gypsum, of a 
female and child. This method of interment was possibly 
adopted for sanitary purposes, and was very prevalent at 
York. 

Case F.—XVI. Fragments of imitation Samian ware, 
probably made in Britain. 

Case I.—Impression of the body of a female. This 
interment is of interest as exhibiting the kind of orna- 
ments, i,e., gold ear-rings, necklaces of white coral and 
glass beads, bracelets, finger-rings, etc., that were buried 
in the coffin of a Roman lady of importance. 
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Case K.—Examples of Roman metal-work, jet orna- 
ments, etc. 

I. c. Small bronze votive tablets, fixed back to back, _ 
and each with a Greek inscription in punctured letters : 

(i) cots ois Tov HyemoviKdy mpattwpiov ZxpiB. Anurjrpios 
(the « almost wholly gone). 
(ii) Qxeavg Kade TyOde Anujrpws (this on the under 
tablet, and invisible as placed). 

The first is dedicated by Demetrius “‘ to the Gods of the 
Governor’s Praetorium,”’ and throws light on the passage 
in St. John (xviii. 28): “ And they themselves went not 
into the judgment hall, lest they should be defiled ; but 
that they might eat the passover.” The object of the 
Jews’ aversion was the presence there of the statues of 
heathen deities. The second is to the water deities, 
Oceanus and Tethys, whom a traveller might well be 
anxious to propitiate. (Cf. the two votive altars in the 
Blackgate Museum at Newcastle, dedicated by the Sixth 
Legion respectively to Oceanus and Neptune.) The 
late Rev. C. W. King identifies this “‘ Demetrius the 
Scribe ” with Demetrius the Grammarian, who is known 
from Plutarch (“De Defectu Oraculorum”) to have 
been sent by the Emperor Domitian to this country at 
some date between 81 and 96. (Cf. p. 3). 

III. c. Roman folding foot-rule, and a pair of com- 
passes with the points broken off. i 

III. e. Roman scale-beam, with its chains. 

Ill. n. “ Cochlearia,” or Roman spoons. The 
pointed end was used for extracting the edible snail 
from its shell (a shell from the site of the new railway 
station is laid close at hand); the blunt, for eating eggs, 
etc. 

IV. Roman styli. The pointed end was for writing 
on wax tablets; the flat, for effacing what was written. 
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h. Roman surgical instruments. 

Case M.—Playthings of Roman children, including 
shells brought back to York by children from the seaside, 
and tetinae, or infants’ feeding-bottles. 

Case N.—A striking series of Roman bronze vessels, 
from between Knaresborough and Borough Bridge. 

Case P.—Leaden ossuaria and earthern cinerary urns. 
Amongst these is a large, round, leaden osswarium, with 
unique inscription to a little girl: v[LprJar FELICISSIMAE. 

Case Q. XIV-XIX.—Tiles, etc., stamped with the 
mark of the Ninth, or Spanish, Legion (LEc. 1x HIsP.), 
which came to Britain with the Emperor Claudian in 44. 

Case R.—Roman lamps, mostly sepulchral, and some 
with Christian emblems, e.g., the rare Chi-Rho 
monogram, and a Maltese cross. 

Case S.—Tiles, etc., with the stamp of the famous 
Sixth Legion, “ Victrix, Pia, Fidelis”? (Le. vi v. P. F., or 
some shorter variation of this). See p. 6. 

Preserved in a case at the entrance end of the room, 
but under a cover, is the hair of a Roman lady, described 
onp.156. ‘Twojetpinsarestill thrust throughit. Hung 
in the windows of this upper chamber are panels of 
mediaeval glass, many of which have been brought from 
Yorkshire churches, and some of which have been rescued 
from the wickedly destroyed church of St. Crux (p. 95). 


111. Vestibule to the Yorkshire Museum 


Here are a few additional Roman antiquities. 

(1) Striking statue to the Emperor Geta (or, as others 
have thought, to the youthful Mars, or, less probably, 
to Cesar, or Britannia). This is one of the largest, 
finest, and best preserved examples of Romano-British 
sculpture in the country. 


\ 
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(2) Broken altar, with dedication p(zo sancTo)|s1Lva(No) 


(the god of hunting). At the end, in smaller letters, is 
the odd and unusual addition : Frpo Nvm[1N1] Hoc DonvM | 
_ADPIIRTINEAT CAVTVM ATTIGGAM.! [Let this gift belong to 

the god who-has not betrayed me. It is forbidden that I 

should touch it.] Evidently the dedicator had been 

lucky in his sport. This inscription (part of which is 
gone) is on magnesian limestone, whereas most, if not all, 
of the others are on grit. After rrp the rest is merely 
scratched as though unfinished. 

(3) Remarkably fine stone coffin, with inscription rvt. 

FORTVNATE (to Julia Fortunata). 

(4) On the wall above the last is an important Roman 

monumental tablet, discovered on the Mount in 1922. 


tv. Museum Hall 

On the far wall is exhibited a large, and important, 
tapestry map of Worcestershire, dating from 1579. It 
was brought from Weston Hall, in Warwickshire, the 
former home of W. Sheldon, who introduced tapestry 
weaving into England. In the cases to the R. and L. is 
an almost unrivalled collection of English pottery from 
¢. I100 to ¢. 1700 (mostly). Most of the specimens 
have been found in York, and were probably made in 
the city. 

v. Lobby to Architectural Museum 

This is in the basement, and reached by steps in the L. 
far corner of the Vestibule. Passing down these steps, 
in a room to the R., may be seen the huge fire-place, 
still im situ, of the former Calefactorium, or Warming- 


1 This is the reading of Can. Raine. Other authorities 
decipher the letters rr as ev, and think that they have 
been recut by a later hand. One authority interprets; ET 
DONVM HOC DO: NVM[INI] ADPERTINEAT. 


It 
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house, of the Abbey. On the R. of the lobby itself 
is a collection of English tiles and pottery, including 
encaustic tiles from the great Yorkshire abbeys of Meaux, 
in Holderness, Sawley, Fountains, Guisborough, Watton, 
Byland, and St. Mary’s, York. The last named consti- 
tute a particularly fine and interesting collection. 

Here too is preserved the exceedingly interesting early 
14th cent. mortar from the former Infirmary of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, with an inscription in Longobardic 
characters: “ Mortariu[m] S[an]c[t}i Johfann]is Evan- 
gelfistae] de I[n]firmaria Be[atae] Marie Ebor [acensis] 
Fr[ater] Willfielmu]s de Touthorp me fecit. A[nno 
D[omini] MCCCVIII. 


v1. Architectural Museum 


This is built, as already stated, on the site of the former 
vestibule to the Chapter House, and partly on the site 
of the Chapter House itself; and it incorporates the 
existing remains of these two buildings (p. 151). Here are 
gathered together numerous architectural fragments, o 
which I mention only those of special local interest 
Scattered about the room is a series of ten statues, whick 
are supposed to have once adorned the late 13th cent 
abbey church of Abbot Simon of Warwick (p. 148). They 
should be compared with the later splendid series on th 
rood-screen in the Minster (p. 51). Here too are pre: 
served some fragments of the former shrine of St. William 
in the Minster:(p. 54), as well as some very beautifu 
remnants of the original reredos that was erected by 
William Colchester, master mason, in 1418-27, and tha’ 
unfortunately perished in the fire of 1829. Notice alsc 
the relics of St. William’s Chapel, that stood formerly or 
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Juse Bridge, and that was destroyed, with the bridge 
tself, in 1810~12 (p. 51). 


vit. Ethnographical Room 


This is upstairs, and reached from the Vestibule 
oy a stair in the far L. corner. 

(1) Paleolithic and neolithic instruments. 

(z) Boynton collection of bronze instruments from 
different parts of the world, and relics from Swiss lake- 
iwellings. Cases in the middle of the room, and wall- 
cases to the R. 

In wall-cases on the right-hand side of the room: 

(3) British remains of the Farly Iron Age from barrows 
it Arras and Hessleskew (both in the E. Riding). 

(4) Relics from Swiss lake-dwellings, and British 
sottery from Thornton-le-Dale. 

(5) George Robinson collection of neolithic instru- 
nents from England and Ireland. 

(6) British canoe from the Calder, near Wakefield. 
Jn top of wall-cases. It is hewn from a single trunk, 
nd measures 17} feet in length. It was found 6 feet 
»elow the ordinary bed of the river. 

(7) Boss of an Anglian shield from a pate Bo at 
sowerby, near Thirsk. Also spear-head. 

(9) Ornaments, etc., from a grave-mound at Kirkby 
Inderdale. 

(10) Exceedingly interesting collection of Anglian or 
Yanish bone combs, discovered in York. 

(11) Basin found c. 1823 in the graveyard at Ormeside, 
n Westmorland, “One of the finest known specimens 
f Anglo-Saxon workmanship.” 

In wall-cases at the far end of the room: 

(1z) Anglian urns discovered in 1878 and 1880, near 
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Heworth, E. of York. ‘“‘ There are forty-two of them, 
and they constitute the largest series of Anglian urns 
hitherto found in one cemetery.” 

In wall-cases on the left-hand side of the room : 

(13) Miscellaneous curiosities, including Roman horse- 
shoes. 

(14) Large collection of British urns, mostly from 
tumuli on the N.E. moors. 

(15) Roman skulls: amongst them those of Flavius 
Bellator (p. 155) and Julia Fortunata (p. 161). 

In cases in the middle of the room: 

(16) Danish relics found in Clifford Street c. 1884. 

(17) Miscellaneous curiosities, including clay tobacco 
pipes of the 17th and 18th cent. 

(18) Pilgrim’s token (a small leaden bottle) from the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury (early 13th cent.). 
“Optimus egrorum medicus fit Thoma bonorum.” 

(19) Papal bullae (leaden seals attached by the popes 
to their official documents). 

(20) Matrices and seals, including the matrix of Arch. 
Waldby (1397-8) as Lord of the Regality of Hexham, A 
magnificent example. 

(21) 14th cent. prick-candlesticks, discovered in 1859 
beneath the floor of St. Mary’s, Bishophill, Senior. | 

(22) Pewter alms-dish (1675) from St. Martin’s, eae 
Street. 


III. $ST. LEONARD'S HOSPITAL 


The third object of interest in the grounds of the 
Society are the picturesque ruins of St. Leonard’s Hospital. 
The first endowment of this—the princely gift of a 
thrave (i.e., twenty sheaves) of corn out of every carrucate 
of corn-land in the diocese of York—was given to the 
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canons of the Minster by Athelstan in 937 on his return 
from the great victory of Brunanburh.! Athelstan, how- 
ever, did not directly found the hospital, but merely 
made provision for the Chapter to assist them in their 
general work of almsgiving. In pursuance of this policy 
they founded St. Peter’s Hospital (p. 173), for which a 
church was afterwards built by William Rufus. The last 
stage in the evolution of this noble charity is associated with 
the name of Stephen, who not only rebuilt the hospital, 
but changed the dedication to St. Leonard’s. At the 
Dissolution the establishment apparently was relatively 
poor, being valued in the “ Valor. Ecclesiasticus ” 
(V, 18) at only £367 17s. 94d. That it did admirably 
good work is proved by a Survey of 1280, from which 
it appears that it then supported, in addition to the staff, 
two hundred and twenty-nine sick men and women in the 
wards of the infirmary, “‘ nearly twice as many,” as Canon 
Raine reminds us, ‘as the York Hospital of the present 
day [1902] can hold.” There were also “ twenty-three 
boys in the orphanage, with a woman to attend to them 
and two cows to give them milk.” The whole of this 
magnificent charity—one of the greatest of its kind in 
mediaeval England—was ruthlessly swept away, without 
provision to replace it, by the brutal stupidity of Henry 
VIII. It was surrendered by its last master, Thomas 
Magnus, on December 1, 1540. His fine brass may still 
be seen in Sessay Church in the N. Riding. 

The bulk of the existing ruins are supposed to be those 


1 Probably somewhere in the Scottish Lowlands. The late 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould puts the site on “the broad dreary 
flat by Boroughbridge to Raskelf”” (XXII. Y.A.J. 29). Ac- 
cording to the “‘ Victoria County History ”’ (III, 336) the gift 
of Athelstan, together with its attendant circumstances, is 
mere matter of tradition. 
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of the infirmary hall and its chapel, and their sub-vault. 
John Romanus, Treasurer of the Minster between 1228 
and 1256, is said to have “‘ restored ” the hospital ; and 
probably the hall and chapel, which are agreeable to 
this period, are of his building: the sub-vault is perhaps — 
a trifle earlier. The arrangement is normal for a_ 
mediaeval hospital, the sick being placed in rows along the — 
walls of the great hall, and the latter being open to the 
chapel at the end. Precisely the same arrangement may 
be seen in use to the present day at Beaune, in Burgundy : 
a curtain is suspended between the two divisions of the 
building, and drawn aside when the priest is saying Mass. 
St. Mary’s Hospital at Chichester has the same disposition 
of parts: the sides of the hall, since mediaeval times, have 
been partitioned into cubicles, yet it is still the best- 
example ofits classin England. ‘The chapel at York is very 
beautiful ; and its E. end exhibits three graceful lancets, 
above which is a blind circle ornamented with “ dog-_ 
tooth” moulding. The ambulatory, or cloister, below 
consists at present of three parallel aisles, divided by 
octagonal columns. It is obvious, however, that it has 
originally extended further to the N. On the S. is a_ 
vaulted passage. Inside and outside are many massive ‘ 
sarcophagi, and other Roman remains, two fragments of 
inscribed mediaeval slabs, and a much mutilated seated 
figure. : 

The grounds of the Society also include the Mult- 
angular Tower, and the adjoining tragments of city wall, 
already described on pp. 132 and 133, as well as a section 
of city moat. 


ij 


Vil. OTHER OLD BUILDINGS 


Ir remains to add a few short notes—all that space 
allows—on a number of other old buildings. One would 
have wished to thread these together, in a consecutive 
walk through the city ; but York, with its strange jumble 
of mediaeval streets, as confusing, and apparently as 
haphazard, as the plans of modern Leeds and Bradford, 
refuses to lend itself easily to any such methodical treat- 
ment. ‘The names of the streets themselves are often of 
preat interest, and often stand as finger-posts to vanished 
history. Friar Street, for instance, recalls the Friars 
Minor, who were settled here ¢c. 1268, and part of whose 
precinct wall of ¢c. 1288 survives in the adjacent Friars’ 
Walls. "This was one of the chief Franciscan houses in 
the kingdom, and much in request as a place of burial 
by those 


“Who dying put on weeds of Dominic, 
And in Franciscan think to pass disguised.” 


Other friars’ houses in York—the Dominicans, on Toft 
Green (founded ¢c. 1228), the Augustinians, in Lendal 
(c. 1278), the Carmelites, in Hungate (¢. 1255), the 
Crutched Friars (c. 1310),, and the Friars of the Sac 
(c. 1274), have vanished without leaving a trace behind 
them. Jubbergate, stupidly rechristened Market Street, 
was the mediaeval ghetto, and corresponded to the 
London Old Jewry. Fetter Lane, which also occurs in 
London, gets its name from the vagabonds, or “‘ fewters,”’ 
who formerly frequented it. Goodramgate probably 
167 
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preserves the name of the Danish Guthram; Coney 
Street is nothing more or less than King Street (from 
A. S. Cyning) ; Spurriergate was the business street of 
the spur-makers, Coppergate of the copper-smiths, and — 
Girdlergate of the girdlers; whilst Piccadilly, in the 
Walmgate suburb, is probably, as at Manchester, a mere | 
importation from London, where it occurs as early as 1596 
(“ Pickadilla ”), but is of wholly unknown origin. Finkle 
Street with its marked bend (Danish vinkel = angle) is 
of common occurrence in northern towns; whilst the 
Shambles, which enjoys the unique distinction, amongst 
York thoroughfares, of special mention in “ Domesday,” 
calls for no explanation. 

York, it was said at the beginning, is principally a city 
of dingy old red brick, and few mediaeval houses now 
survive. The Shambles, between Christ Church and. 
the Pavement, contains some of the most ancient, 
probably of the 15th or 16th cent. The view from the 
S. end of it, with the great central lantern of the Minster 
in the distance, is shabbily dilapidated, but intensely - 
mediaeval. Stonegate, on the contrary, with its red 
pantiles, is the best ancient street in York, and is singu- 
larly bright and free from squalor. It is well seen from 
near its S.W. end, from opposite No. 8, whence the E. end 
of the Minster appears towering in great majesty above 
a striking line of gables. The best detail is at No. 10, with 
a good corner bracket; and at Nos. 13-15, which have 
15th cent. barge-boards. No. 22 has been restored, but 
its angle imp is said to be genuine, though imported ; 
whilst No. 24 should be noticed as an exceptionally 
perfect, and beautiful example of an 18th cent. shop- 
front, with a good adjacent doorway. No. 32 has a 
fine old door and knocker. High Petergate, towards 
its §.E. end, presents a picturesque gabled house 


STONEGATE 
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(probably 17th cent.), whilst towards its N.W. is an 
interesting range of 18th cent. brick-work. The latter 
has good doorways at Nos. 23 and 26 (the. former 
with a torch-extinguisher still 77 situ). From the bottom 
end of Lower Petergate there is a good view of the W. 
towers of the Minster, seen above a jumble of old gables, 
and of brilliantly red roofs. This is one of the best 
thoroughfares in York for ancient tenements. Unluckily 
the best old houses in the city have been ruthlessly 
destroyed, including one of great magnificence in the Pave- 
ment. ‘This had a remarkable, richly sculptured, wooden 
15th cent. bracket porch, of a type perhaps peculiar to 
York, and of singular attractiveness. A single specimen 
survives—and may it long continue—at “ Jacob’s Well,” 
in Trinity Lane, in the neighbourhood of Micklegate. In 
the Pavement, however, there still remains the beautiful 
old house in which Sir Thomas Herbert (p. 95) was born 
in 1606. 

The Manston Hovsz, in Coney Street, was built 
c. 1726, from designs by the third Earl of Burlington, on 
the site of the old chapel of the Guild of St. Christopher. 
Till recently York and London were the only cities in the 
kingdom that boasted a lord mayor, a dignity bestowed 
on the former by Richard II in 1389: 


“ Let London still the just precedence claim ; 
York shall be ever found the next in fame.” 


The Lady Mayoress is entitled to her civic rank, even 
after the expiration of her husband’s year of office: 


“He is lord for a year and a day; 
But she is a lady for ever and ay.” 


The GuitpHatt, behind the Mansion House, was built 
by the Corporation in 1446, in conjunction with the 
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great trade-guild of St. Christopher, and afterwards of 
St. George, and was subsequently granted to the city, on 
the dissolution of these last two bodies, by Edward VI. 
It is an interesting old building, consisting of a nave and 
aisles, divided by two arcades of wooden, octagonal 


pillars, in six bays, supported on stone bases. York — 


retains two other halls of its ancient city companies. Of 
these the Mercuant Apventurers’ Haz, or Trinity 
Hall, in Fossgate, is a building of singular interest. ‘The 


Merchant Adventurers are one of the only three old 


trade-guilds—the other two are the Butchers and the 


Merchant Tailors—that still survive in York. A ‘‘Mercery 


Guild” existed here as early as 1199, but the mercers 
were first incorporated in 1430, and received a new 
charter in 1581. In 1382, John de Roucliffe had received 
letters patent for the foundation of Trinity Hospital, 
which was intended for the maintenance of a, Master, or 
Warden, thirteen poor people, and two clerical school- 
masters. The design seems to have languished for lack 
of funds; but the “ Mercery Guild ”’ came to its rescue, 
and established a priest and thirteen “ hospitallers,”” who 
were lodged in tenements under the Hall. ‘This hospital 
was dissolved in 1549, and the endowment seized by the 
Crown, but the Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
who had succeeded to the ‘‘ Mercery Guild,” has con- 
tinued to keep up the chapel, and still maintains certain 
poor pensioners. The hall has a picturesque front to 
Fossgate, with the arms of the Company over the gate- 


way, and their motto: ‘Dieu nous donne bonne — 


adventure.” Behind is a strip of yard; beyond which, 
again, is the Hall proper, with three charming 16th cent. 
gables, with grape pattern moulding. The interior is 


formed of two parallel naves, divided by a wooden arcade, _ 


now blocked, and covered by separate roofs. Here are 


; 
f 


: 
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portraits of William Robinson, ancestor of the Marquis 
of Ripon ; of Queen Henrietta Maria; and of George IV 
(presented in 1722) ; as well as several old prints, water- 
colour drawings and plans of ancient York. Downstairs 
is the plain chapel, with a Perp.screen. A board records 
that the Ouse rose 17 feet 2 inches above summer level on 
February 10, 1831. The Mercuant Tarnors’ Hatt, in 
a yard off Aldwark, is now the Holy Apostolic Church. 
Externally, it is of plain red brick, and there is nothing to 
see inside. Much more interesting is St. ANTHONY’s 
Hospitau, in Peaseholme, which is now the Blue Coat 
School. This was founded c. 1446 by the Fraternity, or 
Guild, of St. Martin of York ; and the chapel was conse- 
crated in 1453 by John, titular bishop of Philippopolis, and 
one of the suffragans of the See of York. The hospital, 
though not without some modification of its existing 
constitution, passed in safety through the storms of the 
Dissolution, only to be finally dissolved in 1627. Subse- 
quently to the Restoration the building was used as a 
city prison. The chapel, on the S., has a blocked W. 
doorway into Aldwark, with an empty niche on either 
side. Above are two other niches, one of which has a 
small, mutilated statue, perhaps of St. George and the 
Dragon. The chapel retains its ancient roof, but is now 
divided into three rooms. The Hall, on the first floor, 
was originally a nave with two aisles, divided, like the 
Guild and Merchant Adventurers’ Halls, by wooden 
columns. The arcades are now blocked, but the centre 
roof, and the flat ceilings of the aisles, with their shields 
and angel corbels, still remain. The hospital possesses 
some curious old tables. One has the inscription: 
“This done at the charges of the Joyners and Carpenters. 
A.D. 1603” (? 8); another is said to have belonged to 
the former Cordwainers’ Company. On the W. side of 
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the hospital is a small window, with massive iron bars— 
a reminiscence, perhaps, of its former use as a House of 
Correction. 

The Manor Hovsg, or “ King’s Mannour,” occupies 
the site, and to a small extent incorporates the remains, - 
of the former Abbot’s House of St. Mary’s Abbey, which 
was built by Abbot Siever in the 15th cent. It is now 
occupied by the Yorkshire School for the Blind, which 
was founded as a memorial of William Wilberforce, the 
slave emancipator, in 1833. On the dissolution of the 
Abbey in 1538, the new house of the mitred abbot was 
appointed the official residence of the Lord President of 
the Council of the North (p. rg), and continued to be used 
as such till the Council itself was abolished in 1641. The 
traces of monastic mediaevalism—a few plinths, and other 
relics, at the N.E. corner of the existing quadrangle—are 
quite negligible; and the present singularly picturesque 
structure has been built round a courtyard in three 
successive sections by three successive Presidents. The 
first of these, at the N.E. angle, was erected by Henry 
Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, in brick and stone, in 
1572-95. A room in this is entered by a handsome 
Tudor Renaissance doorway, and has a striking open fire- 
place and plaster frieze. ‘The second section, at the $.E. 
angle, was built by Lord Sheffield c. 1616, and is brick ; 
and the third, and biggest, which occupies the whole of 
the W. side and parts of the two adjacent wings, was 
added in stone by the luckless Earl of Strafford between 
the dates of his appointment as Lord President in 1628 
and his execution in 1641. Sheffield’s building, facing 
Bootham, contains the main entrance to the quadrangle, 
which is picturesque, with its caryatides above the royal 
initials (I.R.), and with the Arms of England at the top. 
James I was entertained here by President Lord Burleigh 
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on his way from Scotland in 1599; and Charles I was 
here for a month in 1639. ‘‘ A Popish chapel,” according 
to Drake, was fitted up in the Manor during the reign of 
James II, “where one Bishop Smith, as he was called, 
celebrated mass openly. But it was not long before the 
enraged populace pulled it to pieces” (p. 21). To the 
W. of the main structure is a vault that is the sole remain- 
ing relic of an earlzer palace that was built for Henry VIII, 
and in which the King resided with Queen Catherine 
Howard for three weeks in 1541. 

In the picturesque street of Bootham, with its good 
18th cent. red-brick houses, but some distance outside 
Bootham Bar, is Incram’s Hosprtat, founded as an 
almshouse by Sir Arthur Ingram, in 1640, for a chaplain 
and ten poor widows, but now divided up into cottages. 
In front is a rather picturesque old tower, at the foot of 
which is incorporated a good 13th cent. doorway from 
some other site; and inside is a plain chapel. In the 
basement of the Theatre, in St. Leonard’s Place, is some 
early Norm. vaulting of the original Sr. Perer’s Hospirat, 
founded through the munificence of Athelstan, in 937 
(p. 165). 

Another building of much interest is St. Mary’s 
Convent, which is now the mother house in England of 
the “ Institute of the Blessed Virgin,” and is just outside 
Micklegate Bar. The Institute itself was founded by 
Mary Ward at Rome in 1632; and the branch at York, 
though largely due to the initiative of Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne (d. 1689), was formally established on its 
present site, where it has ever since continued, by the 
Rev. Mother Frances Bedingfield in 1686. From the 
first the house was a schoo]—the only one of its sort in 
the North of England—for the children of old Northern 
Roman Catholic families ; a list of pupils between 1710 
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and 1886 yields the well-known Yorkshire names of 
Vavasour of Hazlewood, of Scrope of Danby, of Lawson 
of Brough Hall, of Stourton of Allerton and Stourton, of 
Stapleton of Carlton, of Tempest of Broughton, of 
Cholmeley of Brandsby, and of Constable of Everingham. 
The house was threatened by a Protestant mob c. 1696, 
and its preservation by the miraculous intervention of 
St. Michael is still celebrated by a special devotion on the 
eve of Michaelmas Day. The present red brick structure 
dates from 1766. The nunnery is rich in relics, of which 
locally the most interesting is the reputed hand of the 
Venerable Margaret Clytheroe, who is supposed to have 
been born in the house still standing in the Little 
Shambles, and “was pressed to death [the peine forte 
et dure for refusing to plead] by eight hundredweight, 
for ye faith of Christ, which she bore with great con- 
stancy on ye 25th of March 1586. Her body after 
death being thrown into a place of contempt. She was 
ye first of her sex who suffered martrydom in ye Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth in England.” Here, too, are some 
relics of the Rev. Father Thomas Thwing, who was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered near the Knavesmire— 
the great public field belonging to the citizens of York, 
with its fine avenue of trees--on October 23, 1680. 
This “last of the English martyr priests ” was executed 
on a charge of having conspired to kill the King; and 
although the King reprieved him, yet the reprieve was 
afterwards withdrawn—a singular act of cruelty—in view 
of a remonstrance made by the House of Commons. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Mary’s, Castlegate. 
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Details in connexion with the Minster and St. Mary’s Abbey are 


collected under those heads. 
under ‘‘ Churches.”” 


Acomb, 6 By 
Aelberht, Arch., glass figure of, 105 
Aelbeht, Arch., 11, 24, 25 
Aelle, King, 8 
Aethelfrith, King, 8 
Aethelstan, King, 12, 165, 173 
Agricola, 4 
Alcuin, 6, 11, 24, 25 
Aldwark, 171 
Alexander II, 16 

Til, 16 
Almsboxes, 104 
Altar frontal, 9r 

rails, 91, 104, 114 

slabs, 96, 109 
Altars, Roman, 155, 161 
Amia, 145 
Arcades, 74, 98, IoI, 104, 105, 107, 

108, III, 113, 115, 117, 119 

Arciacon, dedication to, 155 
Architecture, local school of, 74 
Arles, Council of, 7 
Aske, Robert, 18 
Askham Bogs, 5 
Askwith, Thomas (brass insc.), 81 
Atkinson, Thomas (brass), 81 


Barbicans, 130, 133, 136 

Barons’ War, 127 

Bars, the, 129-131 

Bartizans, 131 

Bastions, 129, 132, 134, 137, 139 

Beacon Hill, 139 

Bedern Chapel, 70 

Bede window, 78, 81-85 

Bedingfield, Frances, 173 

Bellasis, Lady Ursula (mon.), 60 
Sir Henry (mon.), 60 

Bells, 95, 101 

Benefactions, table of, 109 

Bernasconi, 45 

Berningham, John, 28 

Bishophill, 8, 125 

Bishops, Romano-British, 8 

Blackburn, Nicholas, 86 
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The city churches are entered in a group 


Bluecoat School, 171 

Bone House, 96 

Bootham, I, 9%., 152, 153, 173 

Bar, 129, 131, 133, 136, 153 

Bowes, William le ae insc.), 95 

Bowett, Arch, (mon.), 62 

Brasses, 45, 49, 62, 8x 

Brass inscriptions, 81, 88, 95, Ior, 
II5, 116, 119 

Brass, signed, 116 

Bread chest, 76, 104, 109 

Brigantes, the, 3, 6 

Britannia Sancta, dedication to, 7 

Bulmer (arms), 50 

Burleigh, Lord, 172 

Burlington, Earl of, 49 

Burton, Doctor John ( (mon.), 94 

Butchers, the, 170 


Caer Ebrauc. See Ebrauc 
Calliopolis, Bish. Smith of, 173 
Capella ad Portas, 118 
Caracalla, Emperor, 6 
Carlisle, Earl of, 59 
Cartismandua, 5 
Castle, the, 138, 141-145 

curtain of, 1 
Castlegate, 141 

Postern, 128, 137, 138 
Castle Mills Bridge, 138 
Ceadwalla, King, 11 
Chalice brass, 115 
Chancel arches, 74, 94, 108 
Chantry priests, 69 
Charles I, 172 
Chests, ancient, ror, 116 
Chest, Jewish, 145 < 
Christchurch (Saxon), 25%., 93 
Christianity, eclipse of, 10, 11 

introduction of, 7 
Churches, 71-119 

All Saints, North St., 74, 77, 78, 
79-86, 105 
All Saints, Pavement, 72, 74, 76, 
86-88 
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Churches—contd, 
Christchurch, 71, 72, 88-90 
Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, 71, 
79, 990-93, 102 
Holy Trinity, King’s Court, 88 
Holy Trinity, Micklegate, 73, 


93-94 

St. Andrew’s, 71, 94, 95 

St. Crux, 72, 76, 95 

St. Cuthbert’s, 74, 76, 95-96 

St. Denis, Walmgate, 72, 73, 75, 
77,78, 96-98, 155 

St. Helen’s, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 


98-99, 135 } f 

St. John the Evangelist (Mickle- 
gate), 73, 74, 79, 100-102 

St. Lawrence extra Walmgate, 
71, 73; 75, 102-103 

St. Margaret’s, Walmgate, 73, 75, 


103 
St. Martin’s-cum-Gregory, 71, 73, 
76, 77, 103-105 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand (Coney St.), 
73, 74, 78, 77, 78, 79, 105-107 
I13, 164 
St. acy ss eeu, Junior, 73, 
107-108, 15 
St. Mary’s Bishophill, Senior, 76, 
108-109, 164 
St. Mary’s, Castlegate, 22%., 
74, 79, 80, 109-112, 174 
St. Maurice, 71, 75, 76, 95, 103, 
112, 157 
St; Michael’s-le- -Belfry, 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77, 98, L12-115, 135 
St. Michael’ s, Spurriergate, 72, 
73, 74, 76, 78, 15-117 
St. Olave’s, 74, 56, 103, 117-118, 
147, 149, 153 
St. Sampson, 76, 118-119 
St. Saviour’s, 71, 76, 119 
Churches destroyed : 
St. Gregory, 71 
St. Helen’s-on-the-Walls, 99 
St. John-del-Pyke, 100 
St. John the Baptist, 100 
St. Nicholas, Walmgate, 94, 101 
Church furniture, 76 
towers, 74, 75 
Civil War, the, 19 
Clerk, Margaret (brass insc.), 82 
Clerk, Thomas (brass insc.), 8r 
Clifford (arms), 50, 144 
Clifford’s Tower, 14, 131, 141, 142- 


73, 


144 
Clifton, 1 
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Closing-rings, 87, 119 

eo i Venerable Margaret, 174 
Coifi, 6 

Beenie William, 162 

Collecting boxes, 109 

Colonia, 7 

Colville (arms), 50 

Colynson, Robert (brass insc.), 8r 
Communion tables, 96, 104 

Coney Street, 168 

Constable of Flamborough (arms), 


50 
Constantine the Great, 2, 6, 89 
Constantius Chlorus, 2, 6, 99 
Convocation, Northern House of, 70 
Coppergate, 168 
Cordwainers, the, 171 
Coronation of the Virgin, 92, 102, 
106 
Correction, Ancient House of, 171 
Cotrel, James (brass), 49 
Council of the North, t9, 172 
Presidents of, 172 
Cracroft, Doctor, 49 
Crathorn, Robert (brass insc.), 88 
Crosses, Saxon, 157 
Cross-shaft, Saxon, 108 


Dacre (arms), 50 

Danby, Earl of, 21 

Danes, the, 11, 12, 14, 125, 127 

Deae Matres, dedication to, 7 

Deanery gardens, 134 

Decorated work, 73, 80, 90, 96, 98, 
103, 104, 107, 108, 130, 148, 
149, 152 

Dedications, ancient, 95, 96, 98 
ITZ, FITZ, ETS 

Dedication stone, Saxon, 109 

Deira, Kingdom of, 8, 12, 125 

Demetrias the Scribe, 3 

Dene, Canon Peter, 50 j 

De Vesci (arms), 50 

Devon, Earl of, 17 

Ditch, castle, 138, 142 

city, T3I, 134, 166 

Dodsworth, Roger, 153 ; 

Dolben, Arch. (mon.), 62 

Doom window, 78, 116 

Doors, ancient, 76, 96, 115, 118 

Doorways, Norman, 73, 75, 96, 103, 
I12 

Drawbridges, 130 

“Durham School,”’ 63 


Eadgar #theling, 13, 14 
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Eadwine, Earl, 13 
King, 10, 24, 66 
Earls, Saxon, 12 
Early English work, 73, 80, 90, 94, 
100, 104, 107, 108, II0, 143, 
153, 162, 166, 173 
Earth works, 124, 125, 134 
Eboracum, meaning of, 4 
Eborius, Bish., 7 
Ebrauc, 4, 8 
Eburacum, 4”. 
Edward I, 54 “ 
statue of, 52 
Edward III, 16 
statue of, 52 
Edward IV, 17, 140 
Edward VI, Act of Parliament of, 


71 
Effigies, recumbent, 44, 59, 60 
Egbert, Arch,, 1x 

glass figure of, 105 
England (arms), 133, 172 
Eoferwic, derivation of, 8 
Episcopal rings, 68 
Ermine Street, 5 
Etty, William, tomb of, 118, 149 
Eugenius III, Pope, 54 
Exchequer, Court of, 15 
Exhibition building, 154 
Eynns, Elizabeth (brass), 62 


Fairfaxes, the, 19, 21, 77 
Faux, Guy, 115 
Fetter Lane, 167 
Finkle Street, 168 
Fishergate Bar, 129, 137 
Postern, 124, 130, 131, 137, 141 
Fitzalan, Arch., 39 
Fitzherbert, Arch. See St, William 
Fitzhugh (arms), 50 
Flavius Bellator, sarcophagus of, 
t55 
Floreated crosses, 81, 112 
Font covers, 76, 101, 104, 106, 108, 


r19 
Fonts, 76, 81, 96, 99, 103, 108, 112, 
118, 157 
Fortune, dedication to, 7 
Foss Basin, 126, 137 
Fossgate, 126, 170 
Foss Islands Road, 136 
Foss River, 14, 121, 124, 125, 126 
127, 129, 136, 137, 138, 142 
Fountains Abbey, 147 
Frewen, Arch, (mon.), 61 
~ 
Zz 
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Friars : 
Augustinian, 167 
Carmelite, 126 
Crutched, 167 
Dominican, 167 
Minor, 167 
of the Sac, 167 

Friar Street, 167 

Friars’ Walls, 167 

Fulthorp, Sir William, 61 


Galtres Forest, 87, 136 
Garde-robe, 138 
Gargoyles, 106, 113 
Gascoigne (arms), 104 
Chief Justice, 61 
Joan, 104 
Sir Thomas, 173 
Gates, wooden, 137 
Gee, Sir William (mon.), 62 
Geoffrey of Ludham, Arch. (mon.), 


45 

George IV, portrait of, 170 
Geta, Emperor, 6 

statue of, 160 
Ghetto, mediaeval, 167 
Giffard, Arch., 148 
Girdlergate, 168 
Glass, Ancient, York School of, 76; 


79 
Decorated, 49, 67, 77, 78, 81, 97, 
' 99, 105, 112, 114 
Early English, 45, 49, 77; 97, 114 
eighteenth century, 105 
Flemish, 114 
French, 59 
German, 59 
Perpendicular, 58, 76, 77, 78, 85, 
86, 91, 92, 93, 97, 98, 99, IOI, 
106, 116, 119 
Renaissance, 114 
Goodramgate, 70, 167 
“ Goodrome Bar,” 135 
Gospel-desk, 76, 88, 95 
Gra, Elena, 112 
John, 112 
Richard, 112 
Grave-slab, Saxon, 109 
Gray, Arch., 26, 69 


(mon.), 44 
Greenfield, Arch. (brass), 45 
tomb of, 29, 45 
Gregory I, Pope, 10 
Grey (Gra), (arms), 112 
Ground-plan, distorted, 79, 96 
Guildhall, the, 169 
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Guthram, 168 
Gypsum, burials in, 158 


Hadrian, Emperor, 2, 6 

Hampole, Richard of, 81 

Hancok, Elena (brass insc.), 116 
William (brass insc.), 116 

Harcourt, Rev. W. Vernon, 146”, 

Harold Hardrada, King, 13 

Harold, King, 13 

Hartley, Joan (mon.), 118 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, portrait of, 


170 
Henry IV, 16 
V, statue of, 52 
VI, statue of, 51 
VIII, 18, 165, 173 
Herbert, Sir Thomas, 169 
(brass insc.), 95 
Hercules, dedication to, 7 
Holy Trinity, picture of, 79, 92, 
102, 106 
Priory of, 93 
Honorius, Emperor, 8 
Pope, 54 | 
Houses, ancient, 168, 169 
Howard, Queen Catherine, 173 
Huddlestone stone, 36 
Hungate, 167 
Huntingdon, Earl of, 172 
Hutton, Arch. (mon.), 62 


Indulgence cup, 68 
Indulgences, 26, 148 
Ingram, Lionel (mon.), 60 
Sir Arthur, 173 
Sir William (mon.), 60 
Ingram’s Hospital, 173 
Inscriptions, Greek, 159 
Roman, 89, 155, 161 


“ Jacob’s Well,” 169 
James I, 51, 172 
Jesse windows, 51, 59, 78, 97, 117 
Jewel’s “‘ Apology,” 88 
ee massacre of, 14, 144 

oan, Princess, 16 
Jorwick, derivation of, 12 
Joyners and carpenters, the, 171 
Jubbergate, 167 
Jupiter, dedication to, 7 


Kaye (arms) 139 

Kent, 49 

King’s Bench, Court of, 15 
Knavesmire, 174 
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Lady Mayoress, 169 
Lamplugh, Arch. (mon.), 62 
Langton, William (brass imsc.), 115 
Latimer (arms), 50 
Layerthorpe Bridge, 127, 
131, 135, 136 
Postern, 136, 137 
Layton, Doctor, 19 4 
Lee, Arch,, 18 
Legions, withdrawal of, 8 
Lendal, 167 
Lendal Bridge, 1, 138, 139, 14 
Postern, 141 
Tower, 141, 152, 154 
Library, Chapter,69 ~ 
Loops, 129, 137 
Lord Mayors, 169 
Lord Mayor’s Walk, 12z, 131, 134 


128n., 


Magnus, Thomas, 165 
Mancklin, Richard, 106 
Mann, Joshua, 116 
Manor House, 151, 152, 172 
Mansion House, 169 
Margaret, Princess, 16, 154 
Queen, 139, 140 
Queen (Scotland), 18 
Markham, Arch., 45 
Mars, dedication to, 7 
Marston Moor, battle of, 17, 20 
Martin, Jonathan, 29, 45 
Marygate, 18, 152, 153 
Matthew, Arch. (mon.), 62 
Mauley (arms), 50 
Melton, Arch., 27, 50 
statue of, 35 
Mercers, the, 170 
Merchant Adventurers, the, 170 
Adventurers’ Hall, 17o 
Tailors, the, 170 
Tailors’ Hall, 171 
Metal work, Roman, 159 
Micklegate, 1 
Bar, 129, 130, 135, 139, 140 
Minster, the, 22-68 
altar screen, 58 
Apostles Creed window, 59 
bell founders’ window, 50 _ , 
bishop’s throne, 58 
brasses, 45, 49 
buttresses, flying, 36 
central tower, 28, 40, 51 
central tower, view from, 68 
chapter house, 27, 66-67 
choir, 39-40, 52-62 
chronological summary, 31 
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Minster, the—contd. 
clearstory, 39, 42, 50, 55 
cope chest, 67 
erypt, 26, 62-68 
east end, 40 
east transept, 39 
east window, 56, 58476 
exterior, description of, 32-41 
faults of, 37, 40, 46, 47, 56 
fiddler, stone, 29 
fires, 29, 36, 57, 77 
‘* Five Sisters,”’ the, 38, 45 
Flemish features, 34 
French influence, 30, 46 
gables, pedimental, 37 
glass, 45, 49, 56, 58, 67, 76 

. Ground plan, 53 
Haxey’s tomb, 45 
heraldry, 50, 51, 53 
history of, 23-31 
Holy Sepulchre, Chapel of, 49 
interior, description of, 41-68 
iron work, 14th cent., 67 
‘Jesse window, 51, 59 
Lady Chapel, 28, 29, 39 
lectern, 49 
masonry, colour of, 48 
misericordes, 58 
monuments, 44, 45, 49, 59-62 

~mullions, double, 57 
Nave, 27, 30, 36-37, 46-51 
niches, 37 
north transept, 26 
north transept front, 38, 45 
north-west tower, 29 
pavement, 49 
precincts, 40 
prints of, 29, 37 
processional path, 49 
pulpit, 58 
reredos, fragments of, 162 
rood-screen, 51, 162 
roofs flat, 37, 40 
rose window, 38 
St. Catherine window, 50 
St, Cuthbert window, 59 
St. Mary, Chapel of, 49 

~ §t. Nicholas window, 51 
St. phe of Canterbury, figure 

of, 50 
St. William, shrine of, 162 
St. William window, 59 
south transept, 26, 30, 42 
south transept front, 38 
south-west tower, 28, 29 
stalls, 58, 68 
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Minster, the—conid. 
statuary, 35, 51, 52 
triforium, 42 
vaults, wooden, 42, 47, 56, 58 
vestry, 68 
views of, 40, 134 
wall arcades, 49, 51 
well, 65 
west front, 32-36, 37 
west window, 27, 30%., 31%., 35, 


50 

window tracery, 37, 55 
Minster Chapter (arms), 70 
Misericordes, 76, 119 
WMithras, dedication to, 7, 156 
Monk Bar, 129, 130, 134, 139 
Monk, General, 135 
Monuments, Renaissance, 60, 61, 62 
Moreby, William, 104 
Moreton, Isabella de (brass insc.), 


119 
Roger de (brass imsc.), 119 

Morkere, Earl, 13 

Mortimer, Edmund, 27 

Mosley, Thomas (brass insc.), 101 

Mote-hills, 13, 14, 139, 141, 142, 


Mount, the, t 

Mowbray (arms), 50 

Multangular tower, the, 123, 124, 

127, 128, 132, 134”. 

Murage grants, 128 

Museum grounds, 132, 141, 146-166 
of Mediaeval Architecture, 151 

Museums, the, 154-164 

M. Verec, Diogenes, 7 

Myton, battle of, 16 


Naburn Lock, 5 
Neville, Arch., 39, 69 
(arms), 50 
Newcastle, Marquis of, r9, 20 
Newerk, Dean Henry de, 27 
Ninth Legion, 3, 6 
Norman work, 80, 90, 94, 100, III, 
130, 135, 150, 153 
North, Harrying of the, 14, 25 
North Street Postern, 140 
Northumberland, Earls of, 95, 98 
Kingdom of, 8 
Siward, Duke of, 146, 147 


Oceanus, inscription to, 159 
Octagons, 74, 75, 81, 87, 98, 111 
Ogle Street, 134 

Olaf, rz 
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Old Baile, 13, 139, 142 

Ordo Decurionum, 7, 155 

Oswald, King, 11, 24 

Our Father of Pity, picture of, 92, 
79, 106 

Ouse Bridge, 51, 163 

River, 1,12, 13,14, 121, 124, 126, 

127, 129, 138, 139, 140, 141, 
142, 171 


Paganellus, Radulphus, 93 
Palace, Archiepiscopal, 67 
Parallelograms, aisled, 53, 150 
Parish stocks, 94, 103 
Pastoral staff, 68 
Paulinus, ro, 24 
Pavements, tesselated, 155, 158 
Pavement, The, 126, 169 
Pawson, John (mon.), 109 
Peaseholme, 171 
Peckitt, William, 76, 105 
Penda, King, 11 
Percy (arms), 35, 50 

“* Hotspur,’ 17, 140 
“* Percys-inne,’’ 98 
Percy, William de, 147 
Perpendicular work, 73, 80, 86, 94, 

104, III, I12, 113, 119, 138, 


153 

Petergate, High, 9”., 168 

Low, 9n., 169 
Petilius Cerialis, 4 
Philippa of Hainault, 16 
Philippopolis, John, Bish. of, 171 
Philipps, John, 153 
Piccadilly, 168 
Pilgrimage of Grace, The, 18, 19 
Piscinas, 109, 112, 118 
Poppy-heads, 76, 114 
Population, 1m, 
Portcullises, 130, 133, 135, 137 
Pottery, English, 161 
Pulpits, 76, 81, 87, 96, 104 
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Ragnar Lodbrok, 11 
Rebels, Jacobite, 140 
Red Tower, 124, 127, 128, 136 
Reinfrid of Whitby, 147 
Relics, Danish, 164 
Religions, Roman, 7 
Reredoses, 104, 114, 115 
Restoration, The, 21 
Richard I, 145 

II, statue of, 52 


III, 17 
Richmond, Alan, Earl of, 147 
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“* Rising of the North,” The, 95 
Robinson, William, portrait of, 170 
Roger, Arch., 15, 26, 63, 69 
(mon.), 49 
Rolle, Richard, 81, 82 
Roman Camp, 5, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
125,135 
gateways, 122, 123, 133, 134 
girl, hair of, 156, 160 
remains, 80, 104, 105, 123, 127, 
132, 134,154, 157, 158-161, 166 
Toads, 5, 133, 134 
walls, 122, 123, 124, 133, 134, 135 
Romano-British, the, 8 
Romanus, Arch, John, 27 
Arch, John, statue of, 35 
Canon John, 27, 166 
Roofs, old, 94, 96, 99, 10, 104, 108, 
114 | 


Ros (arms), 50 

Ros, Precentor Peter de, 27 ; 
Roses, Wars of the, 17 

Roucliffe, John de, 170 

Rufus, William, 147, 148, 165 
Rupert, Prince, 20 


St. Anthony’s Hospital, 126, 127, 
I 


71 
Catherine, glass figure of, 79, 98, 
I05, 107 
Christopher, glass figure of, 78, 
86, 93, 102, 107, 115 
ee Trade Guild of, 78, 
x 


9 
Denis, glass figure of, 97 
George, glass figure of, 78, 102, 
107, 115 
George, Trade Guild of, 78, 170 © 
Leonard’s Hospital, 146, 164-166 
Leonard’s Place, 132 
Martin, Guild of, r71 
Martin window, 78, 106 
St. Mary’s Abbey, 18, 129, 146-154 
Abbot of, 147 
abbot’s house, 152, 172 
apses, 150 
“calefactorium,”’ 161 
capella-extra-portas, 118, 153 
cells of, 148 
chancel, 150 
chapter house, 148, 151, 162 
court-house, 153 
gateway, 153 
history of, 146, 147 © 
hospitium, 152 
infirmary mortar, 162 


{ 
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St. Mary’s Abbey—contd. 
nave, 148 
pensions, 148 
precinct wall, 152 
prison, 153 
ruins of, 148-151 
structural history of, 148 
surrender of, 148 
value of, 147 
water-gate, 152 : 

St. Mary’s Convent, 173 
Lodge, 153 
Tower, 153 « 

St. Olave, glass figure of, 93, 117 
Peter’s Hospital, 113, 165 
Samson, glass figure of, 118 
Wilfrid, glass figure of, 114 
Wilfrid (imputed arms), 114 
William, 17, 53, 54 
William, glass figure of, 86, 99, 

II 


4 
William (imputed arms), 70 
William’s Chapel, relics of, 162 
William’s College, 69 
William, statue of, 70 

Salisbury, Earl of, 140 

Savage, Arch. (mon.), 60 

Saxon Invasion, 8 
work, 64, 73, 80, 107, T10, 157 

Screen, Perpendicular, 171 

Scots, the, 16, 19 

Scrope, Arch, 17, 54, 60 
Arch. ae 
of Masham (arms), 97 

Sedilia, 112 

Semur, Robert, 106 

Serapis, dedication to, 7, 155 

Seven Corporal Acts of Mercy win- 

dow, 78, 85 
Deadly Sins window, 114 

Severus, 2, 6 

Severus’ Hills, 6 

Sevirs, 7 

Sewall de Bovill, Arch. (mon.), 


45 

Shambles, the, 168 

the Little, 174 
Sharp, Arch. (mon.), 62 
Shaw, William (brass insc.), 116 
Sheffield, Lord, 172 
Siever, Abbot, 172 
Silvanus, dedication to, 7, 161 
Simnel, Lambert, rebellion 


137”. 
Sim plicia Florentina, inscription to, 
| 7, 155 


of, 
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Sixth Legion, 3, 6 
Skeldergate, 124 

Bridge, 147., 141 

Postern, 137, 139 
Skirlaw, Bish., 28, 51 

arms), 51 
Smirke, Sir R., 58 
Smith, Doctor James, 21 
Socem, 145 
Spanish Legion. See Ninth Legion 
Speight, Richard, 106 
Spires, 74, 81, 111 
Spurriergate, 168 
Stalls, 76, 119 
Stamford Brig, battle of, 13, 17 
Staple of Calais (arms), 102 
Stephen, Abbot, 147, 150 

King, 165 
Sterne, Arch. (mon.), 60 
Stockades, wooden, 127, 144 
Stokton, William (brass insc.), 8x 
Stone Bow. Lane, 126 
Stonegate, 9n., 168 
Strafford, Earl of, 19 

(mon.), 62 
Swinburne (mon.), 60 


Tablets, bronze votive, 159 


Te Deum window, 78, 116 
Tethys, inscription to, 159 
Theatre, the, 173 
Thomas, Arch., 15, 25 
Thoresby, Arch., 28, 39, 54, 68 
Thornton (Dent), Abbot, 148 
Thornton, John, 58 
Thwing, Rev. Thomas, 174 
Tiles, encaustic, 162 
Toft Green, 167 
Tostig, 13 
Touthorp, William de, 152 
Tower Place, 138 
Towers, 90, 94, 95, 100, 103, 107, 

109, 118, 119 
Tower (saddleback), 91 
Towers, engaged, 74, 111 
Tower Street, 138 
Towton, battle of, 17, 98, 140 
Trajan, Emperor, 89,155 . 
Transition work, x11, 115 
Trinity Hall, 170 

Hospital, 170 
Lane, 169 

Tunnoc, Richard, 50 


Ulph, 68 
Ulphus, horn of, 68 
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Vavasour (arms), 35, 50, 104 
family, 36 
Sir Henry, 104 

Via Praetoria, 9. 
Principalis, 9”. 

Vicars Choral, 70 

Victoria Bar, 126, 127, 139 

Vikings, the, 11 

“ Vivarium de Fosse,’’ 137 


Wake (arms), 50 

Wakefield, battle of, 17; 139 
Waldby, Arch., seal of, 164 
Walker, John, 92 

Wall, Saxon, 125, 126, 127 
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THE LITTLE GUIDES 


HE main features of these books are (1) a handy and charming : 
form, (2) numerous illustrations from photographs and by | 
well-known artists, (3) good plans and maps, (4) an adequate but — 
compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the natural 
features, history, archzeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. : 

In those volumes which treat of counties, there is first a general © 
description of the country—its situation, physical features, flora — 
and fauna, climate, inhabitants, industries, history and archeology. — 
Then follows an account of the chief towns and places of interest — 
in alphabetical order. 

The books are not guides in the ordinary sense of the word, 
They do not give the usual routes for expeditions, information — 
about hotels, etc., but they contain information which may be 
sufficient for the ordinary tourist of literary tastes, and they form 
not only practical handbooks, but delightful gift books. | 


Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. By Hersert W. MAcKLin, — 
M. With 24 Illustrations from Photographs and 2 Maps. 4s. net. — 

Berkshire. By F. G. Brasant. With 24 Illustrations by E. H. New 
eat ee Photographs, and 3 Maps and 3 Plans. Second Edition. 


Brckinenanatics, By E. S. Roscor. With 28 Illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford and from Photographs, 2 Maps and 2 Plans. Third Edition. 
4s. net. 


Cambridgeshire. By J. Cuaries Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 25 Illus- _ 
trations from Photographs, 3 Maps and a Plan. 4s. net. 
Cheshire. By Water M. Gatricuan. With 48 Illustrations by 
Elizabeth Hartley and from Photographs, 2 Maps anda Plan. Second 
Edition. 53. net. 
Cornwall. By ArtHur IL. Satmon. With 26 Illustrations by B. C. 
Boulter and from Photographs, and 2 Maps. Fourth Edition. 4s. net. 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. By Danie, Scorr. With 24 
Illustrations from Photographs, and 2 Maps. 6s. net. 
BO Te By J. Cuarues Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 32 Illustrations 
by J. Charles Wall and from’ Photographs, and 2 Maps. Third 
Edition. 4s. net. 
Devon. ByS. Barinc-Goutp, M.A. With 32 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Sixth Edition, 4s. net. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heatu. With 33 Illustrations from Photo. | 
graphs, 3 Mapsanda Plan. Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d, net. : 
Durham. By J. E. Hopcxin. With 32 Illustrations from Photographs, 
3 Mapsand 4 Plans. 4s. net. 

Essex, By J. Cuarves Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 32 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and 2 Maps Third Edition. 4S. net. 

Gloucestershire. By J. Cuarirs Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 28 Tllus- 
trations from Photographs, and 2 Maps and 4 ‘Plans, Third Riitions 
4S. net, 

Hampshire. By J. Cuarres Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 28 2 ie 
by M. E. Purser and from Photographs, 2 Mapsand2 Plans. Fourth 
Edition, 4s. net. 


Herefordshire. By G. W. Wang, D.D, and J. H. Wang, M.A. 
With 26 Illustrations from Photographs, 2 Maps and 2 Plans. 4s. net. 

Hertfordshire. By Hersert W. Tompxins, F.R.Hist.S. With 26 
Illustrations by Edmund H. New and from Photographs, and 2 Maps. 
Second Edition. 45. net. 

Kent. By J. Cuarres Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 24 Illustrations by 
F. D. Bedford and from Photographs, 2 Plans and 2 Maps. Third 
Edition, Revised. 4s. net. 

Kerry. By C. P. Cranz, D.S.O. With 36 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and 2 Maps. Second Edition, Revised. 4s. net. 

Lancashire. By F. H. Cuzeruam, F.S.A. With 24 Illustrations and 
2 Maps and 2 Plans. 6s. net. 

Leicestershire and’ Rutland. By A. Harvey and V. B. CrowrHEr- 
Beynon, M.A., F.S.A. With 32 Illustrations from Photographs, and 
2 Maps. 4s. net. 

Lincolnshire. By J. CHarirs Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 28 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs, 2 Maps and.2 Plans. 4s, net. 

Middlesex. By Joun B. Firrx. With 32 Illustrations from Photographs 
and Old Prints,3 Mapsanda Plan. 4s. net. 

Monmouthshire. By G. W. Wanz, D.D., and J. H. Waps, M.A. 
With 32 Illustrations from Photographs, 4Maps and 4 Plans. 4s. net. 

Norfolk, By Wititam A. Dutt. With 30 Illustrations by B. C. 
Boulter and from Photographs, and 3 Maps. /i/th Edition. 4s. net. 

Northamptonshire. By Waxertinc Dry. With 40 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and 2 Maps. TAird Edition. 4s. net. : 

Northumberland. By Joszru E. Morris, B.A. With 32 Illustrations 
from Photographs, 2 Maps and 4 Plans. ss. net. 

Nottinghamshire. By Everarp L. Guitrorp, M.A. With 30 Illus- 
\trations and 3 Maps, 4s. net. 

Oxfordshire, By F. G. Brasant, M.A. With 28 Illustrations by 
Edmund H. New and from Photographs, 3 Mapsanda Plan. Third 
Edition. 4s. net. 

Shropshire. By J. E. Aupsn, M.A., F.R.Hit.S. With 28 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs, and2 Maps. 7hird Edition. 4s. net. 

Somerset. By G. W. Wave, D.D., and J. H. Wave, M.A. With 32 
lilustrations from Photographs, 2 Maps and 2 Plans. Sixth Edition. 
4s. net. . - 

Staffordshire. By Cuaries MaserigLp. With 32 Illustrations from 
Photographs, 2 Maps and2z Plans, Second Edition. 4s. net. 

Suffolk. By Wiruiam A. Durr. With 28 Illustrations by J. Wylie, 
Frank Southgate, R.B.A.,and from Photographs, and 2 Maps. Third 
Edition. 4s. net. 

Surrey. By J. Cuartus Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 2g Illustrations by 
Edmund H. Newand from Photographs, and2 Maps. Fourth Edition. 
4s. net. 

Sussex. By F. G. Brasant, M.A. With 24 Illustrations by Edmund 
H. New and from Photographs, 2 Maps and6 Plans. Sixth Edition, 
4s. net. 

Wales, North. By Atrrep T. Srory. With 32 Illustrations from 
Photographs, and 2 Maps. Second Edition. 6s. net. 

Wales, South. By G. W. Wang, D.D., and J. H. Wapz, M.A. With 
32 Illustrations from Photographs, and 2 Maps. 4s. net. 

|. Warwickshire. By J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 24 Illus. 
trations from Photographs, and 2 Maps and 4 Plans. 4s. net, 


Wight, Isle of. By Grorc# Cuincn, F.S.A.Scot., F.G.S. With 28 
illustrations by F. D. Bedford and from Photographs, 2 Maps and 
3 Plans. Second Edition. 4s. net. 

Wiltshire. By Frank R. Heatu. With 32 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, 2 Maps and2 Plans. Fourth Edition, 4s. net. 

Worcestershire. By F. T.S. Hovcuron. With 26 Illustrations, 2 Maps 
and 2 Plans, 6s. net. 

York. By Joszru E. Morris, B.A With 8 Illustrations and 15 Plans 

(in preparation). 

Yorkshire, East Riding of. By JoszerH E. Morris, B.A. With 
27 Illustrations by R. J. S. Bertram and from Photographs, 2 Maps 
and 2 Plans. Second Edition. 5s. net. 

Yorkshire, North Riding of. By Joszru E. Morris, B.A. With 
26 Illustrations by R. J. S. Bertram and from Photographs,'3 Maps and 
7 Plans. Second Edition. 4s. net. 

Yorkshire, West Riding of. By Joszru E. Morris, B.A. With 
26 Illustrations, 2 Maps and 7 Plans. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. Hamitton THompson, M.A. 
With 23 lllustrations by Edmund H. New, and a Map. JFi7/th 
Edition. 4s. net. 

Channel Islands, The. By Erne: E. BickneLt. With 32 Illustrations 
and 5 Maps. 4s. net. 

English Lakes, The. By F. G.Brasant, M.A. With 20 Illustration: 
by Edmund H. New, 11 Mapsanda Plan. Second Edition. 6s. net. 

London.. By Georce Curncn, F.S.A.Scot., F.G.S. With 32 Illustra. 
tions from Photographs and old Engravings, and a Map. 4s. net. 

Malvern Country, The. By Sir Bertram C, A. Winnie, D.Sc. 
F.R.S., F.S.A. With 23 Illustrations by Edmund H. New and 
from Photographs, anda Plan. Third Hdition, 45. net. 

Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Werts, M.A. With 27 Illustration: 
by Edmund H. New, 6 Plans and a Map. Twelfth Edition. 4s. net. 

St Paul’s Cathedral. By Gzorcz Cuincu, F.S.A.Scot., F.G.S, 
With 30 Illustrations by B. Alcock and from Old Prints, and 3 Plans 
4s. net. 

Shakespeare's Country. By Sir Bertram C. A. Winnie, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. With 25 Illustrations by Edmund H. New and from 
Photographs, a Map and aPlan. Sixth Edition. 4s. net. 

Snowdonia. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. With 24 Illustrations from 
Photographs, 3 Maps and 3 Plans. 6s. net. 

Temple, The. By Hucu H. L. Bervot, M.A., D.C.L. With 40 Illus 
trations by Jenny Wylie and from Photographs, anda Plan. Secona 
Edition. 4s. net. f 

Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Trourneck. With 4r Illustration: 
by F. D. Bedford and from Photographs, and a Plan. Second 
Edition. 4s. net. 
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Brittany. By S. Barinc-Gourp, M.A. With 28 Illustrations by Jenny 
Wylie and from Photographs, and 3 Maps. Fourth Edition. 4s. net 
Normandy. By Cyri Scupamorg, M.A. With 4o Illustrations fron 
Photographs. and 2 Maps. Second Edition, Revised, 4s. net. 
Rome. By C.G. Etrasy. With 38 Illustrations by B. C. Boulter anc 
from Photographs. anda Map. 4s. net. 
Sicily. By F. Hamirron Jackson. With 34 Illustrations by th 
Author and from Photographs, and 2 Maps. Second Edition. 4s. net 
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